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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘* Wanting to know”’ is perhaps the best description 
of the present phase of the fiscal controversy. Lord 
Rosebery wants to know. He does not argue the 
matter, he wants to know who is inquiriag and what 
he is inquiring about. To this the Duke of Devonshire 
replied in the House of Lords on Thursday that the 
Cabinet was now engaged in inquiring into the nation’s 
fiscal condition. Mr. Balfour had said as much, but 
Lord Rosebery seems none the less to be quite elated 
at his success aS a cross-examiner. Certainly the 
Duke, if he does not want to tell, is a tough witness 
to handle. We do not blame the Opposition for 
making all they can of the ‘‘ inquiry” business ; there 
certainly is an air of unreality about the present 
position ; but we doubt whether they are not overdoing 
it just now. If people are impatient of inquiry, they are 
equaily impatient of those who insist on always bring- 
ing up the subject. The country is intensely concerned 
in the tariff question, and will not stand fencing of this 
sort, when they want speeches straight to the issue. 
In this, as usual, Mr. Chamberlain’s speaking suits his 
countrymen and his day. 


There was some petulance in the speeches both of 
the Duke of Devonshire and of Lord Rosebery. The 
Duke seemed annoyed at being drawn twice the same 
week, and Lord Rosebery had evidently been very 
much upset by Lord Selborne. His disclaimer of 
any intention to include the First Lord’s jokes in the 
_ general charge of levity that he was bringing against 
the Government was good: and his caution to the 
Duke of Devonshire to leave reform of House of 
Lords procedure alone was humorously feeling 
in view of his‘own past attempts. Apparently the 
fiscal topic generates. friction easily, for both Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey have made speeches this 
week tempered with anything but equanimity. Sir 
Edward Grey meets Mr. Chamberlain’s proposition 
that the Empire cannot be kept together unless we have 
a system of preferential tariffs with the exclamation ‘‘I 
deny it!”; a retort which rather suggests the argu- 
ment of an excited servant-girl than of a philosophic , 
statesman. 


Both Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith insisted 
almost exclusively on the economic aspect of the ques- 
tion. They evidently believe it dominates the political 
and imperial side. That is not the view of the Prime 
Minister, nor of Mr. Chamberlain. But the Duke of 
Devonshire seems’ rather to agree with Mr. Asquith. 
The other day he admitted specifically that a prefer- 
ential tariff union promised great political advantages, 
but the elemental question of the price of food ou - 
weighed them in importance. An event to chronicle 
in this connexion is the meeting of Unionist free- 
traders at the House: which resulted in a moderate 
resolution, reserving judgment except as to the taxation 
of food which is condemned. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
is to be Chairman of the Committee. As usual, he 
made a very provocative speech. He was not going 
to be drummed out of the Unionist party! Alb the 
same it is not easy to see in what party the free-trade 
Conservatives will ultimately be able to remain. 


After two more or less hostile amendments, one of 
which was rejected only by the casting vote of the 
Chairman, the South African Customs Convention was 
passed in the Cape Assembly without division. The 
Convention which was drawn up in March hy the 
governors or administrators of all the South African 
colonies contains a highly detailed arrangement of 
tariffs, and beyond question the details will have to be 
much altered from time to time. But it has also dis- 
tinctions which are ‘‘ plain and few”. Mr. Graham, 
who has not always shown excessive zeal for the 
Empire, in announcing that the Government would 
stand or fall by the Convention, accepted it as an earnest 
of the complete federation of South Africa and ulti- 
mately of the Empire. The Convention contains « 
clause giving preference to Great Britain; and Sir 
Gordon Sprigg did well to point out that the first pro- 
posal came not from Mr. Chamberlain or Lord Miloer, 
but from the Premier of Natal. Outside its imperial 
influence the passing of the measure had become neces- 
sary to South Africa as the old Customs Union had 
already been prospectively thrown over by two of the 
colonies. The opening of the iatercoloniat counci! mark < 
another stage in development, and Lord Milner was 
able to give a most promising ‘estimate of the finances 
of the new colonies. 


The War Office sosiinal on Tuesday important tele- 
grams from General Manning and from Colonel 
Rochfort with the Abyssinian forces in Somaliland. 
Unhappily General —s has to deny that any 
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white officers remain in the Mullah’s camp but as both 
the first rumour and its contradiction come from 
deserters it would be rash to trust one more than the 
other. Colonel Rochfort’s first telegram which is 
dated 6 June describes a considerable victory over the 
Mullah’s forces in which 1,000 spearmen are said to 
have been killed and much live stock including 1,000 
camels to have been captured. By this success of the 
Abyssinians one general object of the expedition may 
be said to have been achieved. The Mullah, who 
seems to be suffering as much as the rest from want of 
water, has been prevented from advancing south of a 
line drawn between Garlogubi and Galadi. Two later 
telegrams contain the news that the Abyssinians from 
want of supplies have retired to the Fafan river which 
is some fifty miles west of Gerlogubi. We may infer 
from this enforced retirement that even if General 
Manning had been able to keep to his first intention and 
had control of as many troops as the Abyssinians he 
would hardly have expected to cut off the Mullah in 
his retreat ; but the potential co-operation of the two 
forces has had considerable effect in precipitating the 
Mullah’s flight. 


King Peter of Servia has written a complacent letter 
to King Edward expressing his happiness in being able 
to announce his unanimous election to the throne and 
his confidence in the sympathy and ‘‘l’auguste bien- 
veillance” of the King of England. The King has 
acknowledged the letter in terms, severely polite, 
concluding with a hope that he will re-establish the 
good name of his country, stained by recent events. 
In ordinary circumstances the King’s reply would 
be accepted as a neat and decided snub. But the 
circumstances are far from ordinary. The lapse of a 
few weeks does not diminish our sense of the murder 
or our detestation of the miarderers; and it remains 
the duty of the Powers to insist on proper, if one can- 
not hope for adequate, punishment. The King’s hope 
should be the Government’s duty. Nothing can gloze 
the repellent suavity of the opening idiom of King 
Peter's letter : ‘‘ Je suis heureux de pouvoir annoncer ”. 
He is able to make the announcement because King 
Alexander, his hereditary enemy, was murdered by King 
Peter’s friends. His happiness, whether he is spiritually 
guilty or no, should be at least interrupted by the 
political as well as moral necessity of attending to his 
duties to common humanity. ‘ 


The Bulgarian Government has issued another note 
to the representatives of the Powers and to its agents ; 
it contains a threat which in any other State would 
mean a declaration of war within a week. Turkey 
of course is treated as the wicked uncle. Turkish 
troops are said to be slowly massing on the frontier ; 
Turkey, in spite of every exhibition of goodwill from 
' the oppressed Bulgaria, has no intention of aiding the 
reforms ; Turkish troops are committing horrible ex- 
cesses. At the conclusion of the charges the Bulgarian 
Government calls on the Powers to intercede at once at 
Constantinople. If immediate pressure is not brought 
to bear, then Bulgaria will take the matter into her own 
hands. The Turkish Government is not perfect nor are 
Turkish troops too humane; ‘but it is beyond all 
question that the revolutionary movement in Macedonia 
is continually supported from Bulgaria and that the 
slightest weakness on the part of Turkey would further 
encourage the intrigues. Through it all the unhappy 
fact remains that nothing has been said or done to 
produce peace in the Balkans beyond the endless and 
aimless weighing of degrees of relative culpability ; 
and still the always imminent thunderclap is expected. 
The sad thing is that there is not much to hope for 
even afterwards; ‘‘the lightning of the nations” in 
this case bears no resemblance to “ liberty”. 


We are now able to fill in some of the details of 
Lord Lansdowne’s general statement that Sir Ernest 
Satow was to press the Chinese Government for more 
favourable treatment of British railway schemes in 
China. Four definite proposals have been handed to 
Prince Ching: that China shall give a 5 per cent. 


guarantee to the Peking Syndicate line in process of 
construction between the Wei River and Tse-chau + 


that favourable running powers for the transit of 
minerals be given to the Peking Syndicate over the 
Franco-Belgian line, which runs south from Peking to 
Han-Chau ; that China in her proposed railway to Sze- 
chuan shall give British capital the preference ; and 
finally that a concession shall be granted to the British 
and Chinese Corporation and the Peking Syndicate to 
build a line from Yeng-cheng to a point opposite 
Nanking on the Yang-Tsze. It is thought that only 
the last proposal will be opposed by other nations ; 
and the French objection to it is not hard to appreciate. 
By the first proposal favourable running powers would 
be given the Peking Syndicate over the Franco-Belgian 
line from Peking to the Yen-cheng. This new line 
would join Yen-cheng with Nanking. In this way it is 
clear that the Franco-Belgian line would be handi- 
capped, if rivalry is a handicap, over its whole length 
and it is natural to suppose that the proposed line as 
it runs directly to a port would divert much traffic. In 
view of this the Franco-Belgian Company will resist 
the proposal, and if it is granted demand a large 
indemnity from China. These objections are certainly 
reasonable. It is proposed to get over them by a 
counter-concession in the North, by which a branch of 
the Franco-Belgian line would be brought directly to 
Tientsin. 


Almost everyone in Great Britain has consented of 
late years to except from criticism the administrative 
work in Egypt. On the whole perhaps, self-satisfac- 
tion is justified. It is a fine thing to have a great 
concrete fact such as a balance or the Nile Dam or 
Reservoir—a useful Pyramid, an unriddling Sphinx— 
with which to confront criticism. The pleasantly un- 
official visit of the Khedive represents a success of 
another kind. He has come to London in no way as to 
an alien country. No etiquette demands that he should 
face, as must President Loubet, illimitable bunting 
and live laborious days during his visit. He has given 
too some pleasantly unofficial assurances. On the day 
before his visit to Windsor he said that the fellaheen 
had come to regard the occupiers of Egypt as their 
benefactors, even to the extent of appreciating sanitary 
regulations. Our administrators and engineers may 
both take some credit for this wholesome change; but 
it is also due in a considerable measure to the wisdom 
and open friendliness of the Khedive. The letter of 
Professor Flinders Petrie to the ‘‘ Times” a little 
disturbs the general complacency. Professor Flinders 
Petrie, whose absorbingly interesting exhibition of anti- 
quities is opened this week, knows only less about 
prevent than primeval Egypt and is of all men the 
least likely to father any exaggerated statement. 


The Irish Land Bill has pursued a sinuous switch- 


back course during the last week, rushing gaily along 
some of the steepest parts of the track, surmounting 
with effort smaller ascents. The debates have not been 
interesting to the outsider, but they are noteworthy in 
one respect ; an intricate Irish question has been left 
to be debated by Irish members who, whatever their 
views, understood their subject. And since the give- 
and-take arrangement has lasted, and has for once in a 
way not meant altogether that the landlord gives while 
the tenant takes, we have had the unusual spectacle of 
the British House of Commons accepting in the main 
the views reached by general agreement amongst 
Irishmen. It is significant that all the Irish landlords 
who have spoken, except Colonel Saunderson, have 
been members for English constituencies ; this fact 
should correct the very general impression that the 
Ulster Unionist members, who are returned by and 
responsible to tenant-farmers or artisans, represent the 
Opinions of the Irish gentry. For these we have, un- 
fortunately, to look to stray debates in the Lords or to 
the obiter dicta of a few Irishmen with English seats. 


Mr. Wyndham has shown great energy and dexterity, 
as usual, but the Act will not be as good as the Bill. 
This is perhaps inevitable in a measure avowedly based 
on compromise, but there seem already to be a good 
many loopholes for unexpected results in its admini- 
stration. It is a mistake to leave too much discretion 
to the Estates Commissioners if they are to be exposed 


to malevolent criticism in Parliament: but, considering — 
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the agrarian forces at work in Ireland, it would be a 
greater mistake to exempt them from Parliamentary 
control. The amount of so-called free bargaining left 
in the Bill will retard purchase: there is to be free 
bargaining (without even the option of speedy purchase 
within zone limits) in the case of holdings not subject 
to judicial rents, and free bargaining about sporting 
rights. 
The last question is intricate: the extinction of 
ein Ireland would be a great national loss, but 
most of the County Councils are totally unfitted to be 
entrusted with game-keeping functions, and it is useless 
for ex-landlords to retain sporting rights unless the 
farmers are ready to help preserving. We shall have 
to wait for the report stage to judge some of the most 
important provisions of the Bill. The real difficulties 
of the evicted tenant question are three: first that 
Irish public opinion welcomes the re-instatement of a 
man in his old holding but not his settlement in a new 
one ; second that it would be scandalous to an honest 
tenant who has occupied a farm for twenty years to 
surrender it to ‘‘a wounded soldier of the land war” ; 
third that many of these evicted tenants, bankrupt in 
capital and demoralised in character, cannot possibly 
farm with success. On the financial provisions certain 
Englishmen plucked up courage to deliver speeches 
which would have been more in place on the second 
reading. The committee was surprised but unmoved. 


We believe that Mr. Chamberlain was not at the 
outset greatly impressed by the State policy for develop- 
ing the industries and agriculture of Ireland : later he 
entered with heartiness into the spirit of the thing, 
when he saw that good work could be done. It is to 
be hoped therefore that Mr. Ritchie—of all men—has 
not put upon Mr. Chamberlain the duty of smoking by 
way of test the first specimens of Irish tobacco. It might 
make Mr. Chamberlain almost waver ; the good judge 
of a weed being often so very fastidious. Mr. Ritchie, 
in his reply to Mr. Flavin, however did not say his Irish 
tobacco taster was Mr. Chamberlain : he merely said a 
friend: it was Mr. W. Redmond who suggested the 
Colonial Secretary. We are by no means convinced 
that Ireland cannot grow good tobacco: and it could 
not produce worse than much of the obscure matter 
consumed in pipes or in the form of cigarettes and 
cigars by a great, guileless, infantile English public. 


Ireland continues to develop as an international 
playground. It was a happy idea of the British Club, 
to whom after Mr. Edge’s victory last year, the selec- 
tion of the course fell, to pick out Ireland for this year’s 
race. A few zealots, only anxious on behalf of 
abstract speed, have regretted that the course was 
without enough long straight runs ; but sheer speed is 
not the point of a competition. Besides if eighty miles 


an hour, which was the maximum reached, does not’ 


satisfy, racing had better stop. The course was a 
double loop, a sort of ‘‘8”, through Queen’s County, 
Kildare and Clare and the whole figure just over 103 
miles. The race started at the neck of the two loops 
and the whole was covered three times and, in order 
that the race might end at the point where it started, 
the western loop was covered a fourth time, so that the 
whole distance was roughly 368 miles. It was covered 
by Mr. Jenatz a German competitor, in 6 hrs. 15 m. 
M. Knyff a Frenchman was second. All the English 
and American competitors met with disaster. 


The race was a good thing for Ireland, an adver- 
tisement of a sort to make Blackpool and other 
progressive holiday resorts full of envy ; but the more 
one reads of motor racing the less one likes it. On 
Thursday there were many accidents, some within 
an ace of being fatal, and Mr. Jarrott was seriously 
hurt. The organisation seems to have been excellent 
and the system of “controls” by which all cars 
were forced to slow up over certain proscribed 
reaches worked out admirably. But the need of such 
organisation only proves that the racing car can only 
fulfil its function in artificial conditions. The popu- 
larity of racing has also diverted the efforts of inventors 
from the real needs of the industry, from the manufacture 


of cars which shall serve to benefit the community by. 


bringing the country and town in touch with each other. 


In the Penrhyn dispute any attempt to bring about a 
settlement is always, countered by Lord Penrhyn’s 
determination not to concede a jot of his claims. Since 
the correspondence, between Mr. Balfour and certain 
members of Parliament the men have written a letter 
saying that they are content to have a committee of 
Trade Unionists who, shall represent the Trade 
Unionists alone and not profess to represent any others. 
They will resume work if Lord Penrhyn will take the 
old hands in preference to new as far as the work of 
the quarry permits, without prejudicing any man for 
taking part in the dispute. They do not ask that any 
man now working should «be dismissed in their favour. 
Lord Penrhyn responds in terms which would make 
the proposed representation of Trade Unionists a 
nullity ; it would have no functions in relation to Lord 
Penrhyn and the terms of employment. As to the 
second point he in effect replies that he shall do as he 
pleases and adds that it is only natural that in the 
selection of suitable workmen he should be to some 
extent influenced by the line they have taken in con- 
nexion with the strike. Lord Penrhyn has again there- 
fore made the position hopeless. 


The inquest on the victims of the explosion at 
Woolwich produced no very definite evidence to show 
how the calamity occurred. It was suggested that 
some man with homicidal mania was present in the 
workshop ; but since Major Barlow, the superintendent 
of the Royal Laboratory, stated in evidence that the 
force used by workmen in withdrawing the ‘‘ mould” 
from the shell was quite sufficient to explode the 
lyddite, the other suggestion is at least unnecessary for 
a full explanation of the disaster. The workmen seem 
to have been commonly in the habit of neglecting, for 
the sake of saving of time, the regulation methods of 
filling the shell; and considering the acknowledged 
risk of their rough and ready method it is astonishing 
that the Arsenal has turned out its 432,000 lyddite shells 
without any mishap. In the future strong divisions are 
to be built between the houses and fewer men to be 
employed: in each. This will at any rate lessen the 
extent of the calamity if it comes. One can only hope 
that a proper terror of explosives will cause the work- 
men to recognise that regulations are made for the 
sake of their own safety. 


The project for the institution of a great school of 
applied science for which a sum of £300,000 has been 
already promised by Messrs. Werner Beit and Co. 
Sir Ernest Cassel and Lord Rothschild is intended to 
supplement and not to supersede any of the present 
schools of technical training. The County Council and 
the City Guilds have already done much for technical 
education of the ordinary type but there remains still 
insufficiently provided for opportunities for more 
advanced instruction and original research. It is in 
this sense that comparison is made with the great 
college of applied science at Charlottenburg. Alto- 
gether £600,000 will be required for the cost of 
buildings and the provision and equipment of labora- 
tories and the endowment of chairs ; but this money 
will be provided partly as above mentioned, and the 
rest will be similarly subscribed without appeal to the 
public. At starting this institution will not be the 
equal of its German prototype but no doubt in course 
of time sufficient funds will be provided. For the pro- 
posed Bessemer memorial it is probable that £300,000 
will be raised and the Bessemer Foundation is to form 
part of the new scheme. We have no doubt that’ the 
London County ‘Council: will gladly contribute’ an 
annual sum of £20,000 for working expenses. _ 


Passive resistance is now defined as the opposite of 
impassive ; and it is successful if a hooting mob thr KS: 
stones at an auctioneer and charges the police. Whis 
the malady in the rioters is acutest the normal step is. 
to telegraph for Dr. Clifford, that’ sort of turning 
dervish, who by a persevering residence at, the 
different termini generally manages to get down in 
time to refuse to bid for the last lot of distrained 

ods. When the riot is especially serious, as at 

ve he does not appear till the next day, 
when, like the Servian Metropolitan, he congratulates 


his children on ‘their discovery of the truth that the 
He is tow 


real test of legality is breaking the law. 
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known as the John Hampden of the movement, on the 
contradictory principles that prevail in his party, 
because John Hampden worked harder than most 
people on behalf the supremacy of Parliament. 
Nevertheless it is worth remembering that John 
Hampden was put in prison: will Dr. Clifford risk 
carrying the character to that pitch or will he continue 
to arrive when all is over but the shouting ? Perhaps, 
though, the Hampden meant is not the patriot but the 
irresponsitle person who in the nineteenth century per- 
sisted im mmaiptaining that the sun went round the 
earth. 


‘We are uneasy lest Mr. Sidney Lee should regard us 
as impertinent. In a very long letter he has sent us, 
and distributed -broadcast—so long indeed that the 
press could only extract tit-bits from it—he says that 
it would be an impertinence to touch on Mr. Carnegie’s 
part in the free library business at Stratford-on-Avon. 
**No right-minded person can fail to resent the intro- 
duction of Mr. Carnegie’s name into the controversy 
in other than appreciative terms.”” We did not intro- 
duce exactly with appreciation the name that is sacred 
to Mr. Lee. We deny Mr. Carnegie’s claim to be 
referred to only in terms of praise ; and to do Mr. 
Carnegie justice we much doubt whether he would make 
such a claim himself. But if Mr. Lee would be over- 
kind to Mr. Carnegie he is surely under-kind to him- 
self. We are struck by the fine flower of his letter, 
and yet one of his first sentences begins thus: ‘‘ Put 
briefly and stripped of the flowers of speech”, &c. Is 
not ‘‘the remorseless hand of time” a flower of speech ? 
Are not ‘‘ structure” and ‘‘ tenement” instead of the 
common word ‘‘ house” or ‘‘ building” flowers? The 
autobiographical touches, too, are delightful. ‘‘ At the 
beginning of the year I was elected a Trustee of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, an honour which I highly 
appreciated” . . . ‘‘the first book that I published— 
now near two decades ago—dealt with the town’s early 
history and associations”. And the like. 


The week of the University match represents a 
sort of climax of much amateur sport, mainly dis- 
regarded in face of the superior and more solid game 
at Lord’s. The lawn tennis championship finished 
on Wednesday; and for a game, which was nearly 
killed by the croquet it scotched some fifteen years 
ago, the meeting was certainly successful. More 
than 2,000 people a day, which is rather more than the 
Central Court will hold, watched the last four days’ 


play. Of course the Dohertys, being Irishmen, won. 


what they wished. The Amateur Athletic Champion- 
ship is held to-day ; and though athletics are said to 
be losing interest, atleast at Oxford, almost for the first 
time since the meeting was put into the summer a con- 
siderable number of University athletes are competing. 
There would have been one more if Mr. Howard-Smith 
had not been unfortunate enough to get his Blue for 
cricket at the last minute. In the way of late choices 
he was successful and Mr. Raphael, another last choice, 
played the great innings of the match. 


A more cheerful feeling has pervaded the stock 
markets although the volume of business still leaves 
much to be desired. The easier money outlook, even 
if it has done nothing to stimulate business, has at 
least caused a much firmer tendency to be displayed 
especially for gilt-edged and home-rail issues; it has 
had the effecc of deterring would-be sellers from accept- 
ing the present low level of prices, so that should an 
active demand arise, and it is only reasonable to 
expect it will in existing circumstances, a general and 
steady advance may be looked for in this class of 
securities. The rate of 2} per cent. on Conso!s was 
the lowest since July 1902. American rails showed a 
rather firmer tendency in the early days of the week 
but a renewal of the recent liquidation ultimately 
caused a somewhat easier tendency. An attempt was 
made to infuse life into South African shares and a 
certain amount of option business has been done for 


the end of the year, but the market still lacks backbone. 


and it seems likely that spasmodic movements only can 
be looked for until the present uncertainty regarding 
the future of the mining industry is definitely cleared 
up. re 92{i- Bank rate 3 per cent. (18 June 
1903}. . 


LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS AND THE NEW 
POLICY. 


id one finds a difficulty in appreciating the present 
position of the Liberal Imperialists, it is not 


for the want of much speaking on the part of their 


leaders. This very week we have been favoured with 

speeches, all of a respectable length, from every one of 

them from Lord Rosebery down to Sir Henry Fowler. 

No one can say that they strike a discordant note. They 

are all dead against preferential tariffs, and all in a 

hurry to be the first and loudest to proclaim their an- 

tipathy. We need not quarrel with them for not 

arguing very closely. The two sides in this matter 

have not come to grips yet. There will have to be 

a good deal of hanging and re-arranying of forces 

before the actual shock of battle. At present we are 

only in the reconnoitring and skirmishing stage. 

Therefore we are not much concerned with the actual 

arguments of the Liberal Imperialist leaders. We are 

more interested to know where they will take their 

stand and what forces they can muster. That the 

leaders should range themselves in opposition to the new 

policy with their party brethren, whom the other day 

they were describing as pro-Boers, is not perhaps very 

surprising in present peculiar circumstances. Liberals 

of every variety have been in opposition for a long 

time; they have no chance of getting into office 

unless they close up at any rate for this turn. They 
cannot settle their differences but they can sink 

them. They can sink them, they think, in this 
trade issue and trust to luck to get over the differ- 
ences the first week of office will unmask. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman can lie down with Lord 

Rosebery. Lord Rosebery will not say ‘‘ pro-Boer” 
or *‘methods of barbarism” to Sir Henry nor Sir 
Henry say “‘ traitor” or ‘‘ intriguer ” to Lord Rosebery. 

They can argue too that the occasion of their former 
differences, the grounds of their honest disagreements, 

have passed away ; that above al! things it is necessary 
for the good of the country that the Liberal party shall 
be united ; that the party system is essential to good 
government in this country, and that it will not 
work without two strong and harmonious parties. 
We can well believe that these considerations easily 
convince those who are very anxious to be per- 
suaded. Certainly we suggest no conscious hypocrisy 
or even disingenuousness in the attitude of the Liberal 
Imperialist leaders. We have no doubt whatever 
that they believe what they say. But we do think 
that in this they are displaying a peculiar quality 
inherited from their common Liberal father, Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone always believed what he 
did to be right, but he [believed that to be right which 
he wanted to be right. Ifthe Liberal Imperialists would 
only say that they sank their imperialism’with everything 
else in the common Liberalism of all, their position 
would be simplicity itself. But they do not and we 
very much doubt whether other Liberal Imperialists, 
to whom the party argument and the necessity for 
the Opposition to come into office may not touch 
so closely as it touches their leaders, will find 
it so simple a thing to reconcile opposition to 
preferential tariffs with the imperial element in their 
political profession. Indeed we know as a fact that 
Liberal Imperialists are by no means as united on the 
point. as the attitude of their party leaders would seem 
to indicate. The differences among them, though 
not open as yet, are hardly less than those between 
Mr. Chamberlain and the free-trade Unionists. 

There is, of course, no complication in the case of 
the regular followers of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, the ‘‘centre Liberals”, or those whom Lord 
Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey’s followers used to call 
pro-Boers. They are laisser-faire philosophers pure 
and simple, they do not want the Empire to expand ; 
to them empire is no end in itself, and if in the course 
of nature the Empire dissolves, provided that the dis- 
solution be easy, no matter. There is nothing to do 
but speed the parting colony, bid it good cheer, and go 
each on your way rejoicing. You can be as rich, com- 
fortable, happy, good, as the citizen of a little insular 
community fourth-rate in power as the citizen of an 
immense empire. These are perfectly intelligible views, 
and those who hold them naturally oppose the new 
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fiscal policy directly and right through. But this very |’ 
naturalness in their opposition. causes uneasiness to. 


an Imperialist Liberal. If it is natural and obvious 
that those who do not care for empire should oppose 
the policy for all they are worth, he thinks, is it not 
rather strange that I who profess to put empire even 


before my party should find myselfin the same boat with 


them ? From an imperial point of view I thought badly of 
them enough a year or so ago, and they say that they 
shave not changed their views on imperialism one whit, 
and I say I have not changed mine; and yet here am I 
taking their line on a matter of purely imperial policy. 
We might very well get on together on domestic 
matters ; I am as democratic and as anti-clerical as 

ou like, so I couid join them against the Education 
Bill ; but this is a matter of imperialism itself. 

Then perhaps the Liberal Imperialist consoles himself 
with the belief that the former pro-Boers, the C-B-ites or 
whatever they are, have learnt wisdom and come over 
to his view; they have become imperialists. That is 
not their view at any rate; it is not Mr. Morley’s view. 
Moreover it is significant that all the opponents of the 
new policy, and especially Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Asquith, lay stress on the economic side of the question, 
leaving its political aspect, as a policy for cementing 
the Empire, severely alone. Mr. Asquith, for instance, 
accomplished advocate and hard logician, has nothing 
but the argument of declamation to meet Mr. Chamber- 
jJain’s proposition that the Empire cannot be kept to- 
gether without a system of inter-imperial preferential 
tariffs. ‘‘ What an admission!" is Mr. Asquith’s only 
answer ; and hehurrieson totalk of the price of food here 
athome. It will also strike our Liberal Imperialist that in 
the hands of Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents the con- 
troversy tends to take the form of England against the 
colonies. Why should we be taxed for the good of the 
colonies? Now that is not a natural instinct in an 
Imperialist, for he regards the colonies and England as 
one country, and considers policy in its effect on the com- 
munity as a whole not in its effect on one part as against 
another. Then it is curious for a Liberal Imperialist 
to be brought into sharp antagonism to the colonies, 
where public opinion, so far as it has pronounced, is 
certainly on the side of preferential tariffs. And if there 
are Liberal Imperialists anywhere, surely it is in our 
democratic colonies. The pro-Boer or the Little 
Englander may say he cares nothing for colonial 
Opinion, but how can an Imperialist? Finally, perhaps, 
the will take refuge in the pleasant theory that the 
Liberals saved the colonies by leaving them alone. But 
taking Canada, the ‘‘ pivotal” colony of the Empire, 
let him read what was said, about the time when 
‘Canada was left to look after herself fiscally, by Lord 
Elgin, the wise and far-seeing Governor. ‘‘ All the 
prosperity of which Canada is robbed is transplanted to 
the other side of the lines, as if to make Canadians feel 
more bitterly how much kinder England is to the 
children who desert her than to those who remain 
faithful. . . . I believe that the conviction that they 
would be better off if they were annexed (to the 
United States) is almost universal among the com- 
mercial classes at present.” Again he writes in 
1849: ‘* Nothing but the existence to an unwonted 
degree of political contentment of the masses has 
prevented the cry for annexation from spreading 
like wildfire through the province... the plea of 
self-interest, the most powerful weapon perhaps which 
the friends of the British connexion have wielded in 
times past, has not only been wrested from my hands, 
but transferred since 1846 to those of the adversary .. . 
they are invited to form part of a community (the 
United States) which is neither suffering nor free 
trading, which never makes a bargain without getting 
at least twice as much as it gives.” These last phrases 
are well worth considering to-day. And what did W. E. 
Forster, the earliest of federationists and surely a true 
Liberal Imperialist, say of the principle of preferential 
tariffs? ‘‘ Well”, he said, ‘‘I am a free trader, but I 
am not so fanatical a free trader that I would not be 
willing to adopt such a policy as that for the great and 
important object of binding the Empire together”. A 
wery different attitude from that of the Liberal Impe- 
trialist leaders who refuse even to inquire into the 
matter at all... 


| own system to Egypt. 


EXCAVATION AND CRIME IN EGYPT, 
HE connexion between Professor Flinders ‘Peétrie’s 
excavations at the Egyptian Abydos and dertain 
passages in Lord Cromer’s report of 1902 as t0’ the 
s¢rious increase of crime in Egypt does pot at” first 
sight leap to the eyes. It becomes apparent however 
with the letter in the ‘‘ Times” of Monday containing 
in its earlier part a deeply interesting account of the | 
discoveries made at Abydos, and in its laté¥'a com- 
plaint of the growing lawlessness in Egypt ‘which 
makes the work of the excavations increasingly difficilt. 
On the pleasanter side of matters in Egypt, in the later 
years of our occupation, we have been accustomed, 
and to a quite remarkable extent justifiably, to dwell 
complacently and to congratulate ourselves. It has 
been an unanswerable argument for a de facto occupa- 
tion which has not yet been acknowledged de jure, that 
in everything that related to material prosperity, and 
to well being and freedom, Egypt and the world at large 
have been the gainers. We are not less but more 
inclined to indulge our pride when the Khedive 
of Egypt is amongst us. His presence appears to 
supply further evidence of the growth of harmonious rela- 
tions between his administration and our own which have 
made possible whatever improvement in the condition 
of Egypt has resulted from our occupation. It seems 
opportune, therefore, to refer to a matter which has 
evidently given Lord Cromer considerable anxiety, and 
which Professor Flinders Petrie has now emphasised 
by the account of his own experiences. If a British 
subject dwells on the powerlessness of the law to 
protect him in person and property, it is certain that 
foreigners will not be less eager to repeat similar com- 
plaints for the purpose of raising prejudice against us 
and increasing our difficulties. 

In his report Lord Cromer states that since 1899 crime 
of a serious character such as robbery with violence, 
brigandage, and thefts from houses and from fields has 
considerably increased. He says ‘‘ There cannot be any 
doubt that, more especially of late, a large number of 
offences, not very serious in themselves, but which 
cumulatively become serious, have been committed, 
and but too often have been committed with impunity ”. 
Professor Petrie’s narrative adds colour to the statistics 
of Lord Cromer, and explains the difficulties which have 
Jed to the demand both in official and non-official circles 
in Egypt for a change of the system of criminal adminis- 
tration. A statue was stolen from his house, and though 
the footprint of the thief exactly agreed with the very 
peculiar foot of one of the men who were notoriously 
accused in the village, and all the links were named 
by witnesses, yet no conviction could be obtained, 
and thirty-five pounds are said to have changed hands 
as bribes for this. His workmen were robbed of 
their money by an organised band in the market place. 
One of his men who had been beaten was taken 
by a police officer to see a doctor who did nothing 
but detain the man until he was paid ten shillings as a 
bribe to let him go. Another doctor extracted six pounds 
from the relations of a man who had died of fever ; 
there was an official inquiry but the report made was 
absurdly false. 

Professor Petrie lays the responsibility on the present 
police machinery which he says cannot be worked 
to elicit the truth, Witnesses are examined by petty 
officers who dictate the final statement of evidence 
at their own will; and the witnesses are sum- 
moned through their Sheikh he being the first man 
to be squared by the offender who will assuredly 
sooner or later endeavour to wreak his vengeance on 
the witnesses. All this agrees with the report of Lord 
Cromer who discusses what may be done to improve 
a system which was in existence ages before the 
British occupation, and which is obviously incompatible 
with Western views of administration. The Egyptian 
magistracy, unlike European or British magistrates, 
actually investigate crime and the police act under 
their directions. It is a system which has always 
been notoriously associated with Oriental bribery, cor- 
ruption and oppression. It is not tolerated by us in 
India ; and some officials with Indian experience wish 
to apply the principles of the resident magistracy or our 
The office of juge d’instruc- 
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tion which was abolished in 1895 by Sir John Scott, 
which some have proposed to restore, is not approved 
by Lord Cromer. His argument is that the Egyptian 
police are not sufficiently instructed to work any of these 
unfamiliar systems which are appropriate to civilised and 
not to half-civilised peoples. Unless it could be proved 
that a change of system would affect for the better 
certain other conditions of society which exist, the causes 
of the complaints now made of the administration of 
justice would not be removed. This in short is the 
existence of corruption in every department social, 
political, and legal of Egyptian society. There is no 
public opinion against it and Lord Cromer thinks it 


desirable to draw attention to this as constituting the ~ 


great difficulty of all attempts at reform in whatever 
direction they may be made. The corruption of magis- 
trates and the terrorism held over witnesses make it 
nearly impossible to obtain convictions. The wreaking 
of personal vengeance which is always a feature in 
savage and half-savage countries is as responsible for 
the prevention of punishment as it is for most of the forms 
of crime that prevail. He asks, quid leges sine moribus ? 

The difficulty is that Egypt is now passing through a 
period of transition. It cannot live under an adminis- 
tration which does not attempt to apply a civilised 
system of justice; and yet any system of civilised 
justice which can be devised is to a certain extent 
beyond the comprehension and in advance of the moral 
and intellectual status of the mass of the inhabitants. 
Improvement of the system as it exists may possibly be 
brought about by the much-needed increase of compe- 
tent judges; and Lord Cromer states that though 
the provision of more funds might not effect all 
that is required it would greatly facilitate the 
execution of such reforms as may be possible. 
The possibilities in this direction however are 
limited by financial considerations, and sufficient 
money will not be available for some time to come. 
All that the Financial Department can do at present is 
to grant a further annual sum of /E10,000 to the 
Ministry of Justice to be applied to such purposes as 
the creation of a certain number of judges to go on 
circuit and deal summarily with petty cases in which 
the prosecution shall be left entirely to the police. 
Much of what Lord Cromer says seems to be applicable 
to a state of society like India, where British adminis- 
tration has coped with most of the difficulties he points 
out; but the critic who censures Lord Cromer for not 
advising the application of the same methods to Egypt 
must be very wise or extremely foolish. It is sufficient 
to understand the difficulties he has pointed out, and 
to express satisfaction that what Professor Petrie has 
called attention to has been brought to the notice of our 
officials and the Khedive’s advisers; and we may add 
that a knowledge of the dangers which have accom- 
panied Professor Petrie’s explorations should enhance 
the interest of the remarkable collection which will be 
exhibited at University College during the next three 
weeks. 


FISCAL POLICY AND PARTY LOYALTY. 


“THE speeches of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 

at the Constitutional Club have but accentuated a 
situation without a parallel, so far as we know, in the 
history of English parties. It is now plain, beyond the 
possibility of retractation, that Mr. Balfour has thrown 
in his lot with Mr. Chamberlain, and means to stand or 
fall with him. As the Prime Minister has admitted that 
he has ‘‘no settled convictions” on the subject of 
tariffs, we are driven to infer that he has been over- 
mastered by the clear purpose and will of the Colonial 
Secretary ; or, to put it in another and pleasanter way, 
that he has made loyalty to his colleague the lode-star 
of his course. Some years ago Lord Hartington con- 
fessed, with characteristic honesty, that for the greater 
part of his public life he had surrendered his financial 
conscience to the keeping of Mr. Gladstone. That the 
younger statesman had done so out of sincere affection 
for the elder, and confidence in his better judgment, all 
who heard Lord Hartington were aware. Somewhat 
similar relations appear to have sprung up between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. at a strong 


bond of respect and even of affection subsists between 
the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies is matter of common knowledge. Mr. 
Chamberlain is some twelve years older than Mr. 
Balfour: but apart from this fact, the Prime Minister, 
with the modesty natural to a philosopher, does not 
think he knows as much about commercial matters as 
the Colonial Secretary. We therefore conclude—and 
in saying so we have not the least wish to be offensive 
—that Mr. Balfour has surrendered his financial con- 
science into the keeping of Mr. Chamberlain, just as 
Lord Hartington did years ago in the case of Mr. 
Gladstone. This settles the relations between the two 
most powerful members of the Cabinet: but what 
about the others? The Duke of Devonshire, when he 
is forced to think, can do so as clearly as any of his 
colleagues, and more shrewdly than most of them. 
The Duke has pointed out this distinction between a 
preferential tariff with our colonies (including a tax on 
food) and retaliatory duties on imports from foreign. 
countries, that whereas the former once fixed will be 
unchangeable, the latter can and will be changed, or 
abandoned, according to the shifting commercial policy 
of the other Powers. The Duke certainly showed a 
leaning towards retaliatory duties, as a weapon in 
negotiation, rather than to the preferential tariff ; 
but he did not commit himself, and stuck to the inquiry. 
Next in importance to the three ministers already 
named, by virtue of his office be it understood, is Mr. 


Ritchie, who has explicitly stated that in his opinion no 


inquiry will lead to any practical result, and who has 
unreservedly dissociated himself from any policy of 
retaliatory duties or preferential tariffs, and declared 
his unswerving allegiance to free imports. Did Mr. 
Ritchie occupy any post but that of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, this declaration would not be so awkward. 
But inasmuch as no step, be it never so small and never 
so tentative, towards tariff reform cane made without 
the co-operation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
we do not know what decent reasons there are for Mr. 
Ritchie’s retention of office. There is an old story of 
Lord Palmerston’s putting his back to the door and 
saying to his Cabinet, after a protracted sitting, ‘‘ Now 
gentlemen it doesn’t matter which way we decide: but 
we must all think and say the same thing”. Making 
due allowance for the Palmerstonian cynicism of ex- 
pression, it has unquestionably been the theory of 


ministerial responsibility that members of the Cabinet 


should hold and express identical views upon ques- 
tions of first-rate importance, and the theory has been 
pretty continuously practised for the last seventy years, 
ever since the Reform Bill of 1832. 

A Chancelior of the Exchequer, who passionately 
denounces the fiscal policy of the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Chamberlain, is at this hour a constitutional 
anomaly. Why does Mr. Ritchie not resign? He has 
carried his budget, with its imbecile remission of the 
corn duty : and, having landed his party in a thoroughly 
false and illogical position before the constituencies, 
the least that our free-trade Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could do is to retire. 

The only possible answer to our question why does 
Mr. Ritchie not resign is to be found in the 
speeches of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain above 
referred to. The Prime Minister explicitly declared 
the doctrine that economic policy is no test of party 
loyalty, and the Colonial Secretary, rather more 
faintly and nebulously, echoed the declaration, ex- 
pressing the now familiar hope that the question 
would not be treated in a party spirit. In a sense 
Mr. Balfour was correct, but it was a sense too subtle 
for the majority of his listeners and readers. As 
parties are at present constituted, economic policy is 
no test of party loyalty, because obviously a man’s 
views on Home Rule or the Established Church have 
nothing to do with his views on preferential tariffs. 


But in a country governed by the party system alt 


questions of first-rate importance will and must be 
treated in a party spirit. This is particularly true of 
the fiscal policy, because it is a question that comes 
home to the business and the bosoms of all men. 
Tariffs have divided parties in the United States for 
the last half-century, and may divide them in this 
country for a similar period. The repeal of the C 
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Law in 1846 was fought with a bitterness of party 
spirit unsurpassed by that of the Home Rule con- 
troversy ; nor was the ferocity of war’ tempered by the 
fact that there were three armies engaged, the Liberals, 
the Conservative free traders, and the protectionists. 
There is no reason to suppose that the re-enactment of 
the corn duties will be less strenuously or more 
courteously contested. Indeed you have only to 
put Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman for Lord John 
Russell, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach for Sir Robert Peel, 
and Mr. Chamberlain for Mr. Disraeli, in order to re- 
produce almost exactly the position of parties in 1846. 
The result however is not likely to be the same, be- 
cause, apart from the merits of the argument and the 
totally different economic situation, Mr. Chamberlain is 
far more powerful in the country than was Mr. Disraeli 
when he led the attack on Sir Robert Peel : while Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man are far less powerful than were Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russell. But that is by the way, for 
these comparisons are always more amusing than 
instructive. The point is that new parties will be 
formed on Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy: we shall 
have free importers and tariff reformers, who for the 
time at all events will sweep away all other party dis- 
tinctions. Mr. Balfour’s doctrine of party loyalty is 
therefore only applicable to existing parties, and as they 
are even now in a state of fluidity, it is misleading. 
Before we talk of party loyalty we must know what the 
parties are: and that is not yet ascertained. Were Mr. 
Chamberlain to enter the hall of the Carlton Club to- 
morrow and to say ‘‘ Who is on my side, who?” it is 
impossible to predict whether he would be surrounded 
by enthusiastic friends, or whether he would be coldly 
shown the door. ‘‘ Are you fair or free?” is now the 
slang in Conservative circles, and in such circum- 
stances it is idle to talk of party loyalty. 

How long will this condition of things last? It is no 
use pretending that it is a pleasant situation. Sitting on 
the fence is a position not without excitement, but it is 
not comfortable for middle-aged and elderly limbs 
accustomed to armchairs. Nevertheless discomfort is 
preferable to danger. We hope that the Government 
will not force the pace. The Saturpay REVIEW is, it 
need hardly be said, heartily in favour of tariff reform. 
But of all gambles the most reckless is an appeal to the 
constituencies upon an issue as to which they must be 
imperfectly instructed. There have been allusions to 
the possibility of a general election in the autumn. 
Surely this would be a criminal blunder. It took 
six years of extra-parliamentary agitation to repeal 
the Corn Law. We move faster nowadays than in 
the early Victorian age: but half that period is not 
too long for the consideration of a tariff revolu- 
tion. Let us recall the advice of Burke to Charles 
Fox: ‘‘do not be in haste: lay your foundations 
deep in public opinion”. The burthen of proof 
is on Mr. Chamberlain, and it is for him to lay 
his foundations deep in public opinion. If he is ina 
hurry, as Mr. Gladstone was about Home Rule, he will 
probably end his career, as that statesman did, in 
defeat and disappointment. Few acute and impartial 
judges will deny that Mr. Gladstone would probably 
have carried Home Rule, had he not been in haste. 
The electors shy, like a nervous horse, at a new and 
sudden apparition. It is for Mr. Balfour to keep the 
Unionist party together until Mr. Chamberlain has had 
time to educate the country. As Mr. Ritchie has pro- 
nounced himself an irreconcileable foe, we regard his 
presence in the Cabinet as dangerous, and we think that 
his on would sensibly ease the tension of the 
moment. 


OMNIBUS NON OMNIA SCIENTIA. 


i the midst of all these grandiose schemes which 

Lord Rosebery and Mr. Haldane are summoning 
before our imagination there is room for a little amuse- 
ment. It seems not unlikely that we are to witness 
the disappearance of the party of Little Englanders 
inthe consuming flame of ‘‘ the Application of Science 
to Industry”. When the elections come in which 
Mr. Chamberlain, as the free traders imagine, is in- 


tending to denounce them as opposing his fiscal pro- 
posals, as they opposed the Boer War, because they 
are indifferent to the might and majesty of the Empire, 
they must have some answer to this extremely incon- 
venient accusation. What shall it be? Mr. Haldane 
offers them an escape out of their dilemma. Go in, he 
says, for an organisation of the technical education of 
London, which means the Empire; help the Bessemer 
Memorial, throw your energies into the project of the 
Imperial Council to co-ordinate University teaching 
throughout the Empire, and nobody will any longer be 
able to point the finger of scorn at you as Little 
Englanders. He lectures them thus, as we learn from 
an interview in the ‘‘ Daily Mail”: ‘‘ For the Liberal 
party in particular it is essential that it should 
identify itself with no mere barren negative at- 
titude towards the demands for a revision of indus- 
trial conditions, but it should announce as a neces- 
sary correlative and integral part of its free-trade policy 
the development of the practical side of education”. 
Science, and not free trade, will deliver their souls out 
of the hands of Mr. Chamberlain. It is a happy inspi- 
ration of Mr. Haldane’s subtlety ; and he will probably, 
with the magic wand of science, fascinate that other 
section of the Liberal party which is not the Imperial 
League into more cordial relations with it and its 
leaders. We shall expect in the near future to hear 
from every Liberal platform, whether it be of the 
Rosebery or the Campbell-Bannerman faction, that 
Cobdenism and technical education are the real bonds 
of Empire, and that everything else is superfluous. The 
application of science to practical party politics is a 
smart notion, and there ought to be a chair in the new 
technical school to be occupied by Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Haldane, those astute professors. 

The fact that Mr. Haldane had, very much to his 
credit, and long before Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
were heard of, been a missionary to the indifferent 
British to convert them to belief in the value for 
industrial and trade purposes of the technical train- 
ing given in Germany is nothing against the sugges- 
tion we have made. When the nation began to 
get alarmed at the accumulating evidence’ of our 
unsatisfactory trade position, he quite rightly lectured 
and wrote many true things which had Charlotten- 
burg and other technical schools in Germany as a 
text of accusation against us. There is no doubt 
that in his mind these great educational ideas were 
associated with the idea of empire which in whatever 
way it was presented had scant sympathy from the 
rival party of Liberals. He was pre-occupied with it as 
was shown by his advocacy of an improved Court of 
Appeal for the Empire, and a school of law which 
should attract students from every part of our 
dominions. Lord Rosebery has often been the mouth- 
piece of efficiency when the inspiration was Mr. 
Haldane: and it is noticeable that it is through these 
two that the public-spirited offer of Messrs. Werner 
Beit & Co. has been made. They were in close 
association with Mr. Rhodes who would certainly 
have supported preferential tariffs, and those who 
sympathised with his imaginations of empire, it may 
be safely asserted, have not chosen Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Haldane as exponents of their opinions on 
this head; or with any idea of dishing Mr. Chamber- 
lain. But all this is no reason why Liberal Leaguers 
should not do a bit of business for themselves and 
bring lukewarm Liberals into their ranks through 
sympathy with the common purpose of combating 
fiscal proposals which it would be good party policy 
to defeat. However convinced a free trader Mr. 
Haldane may be, it is impossible to doubt that he 
welcomes the controversy around Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals because they not only provide him with an 
additional opportunity of vivifying an old cause which 
he has so long advocated but of helping a newer one. 

But to acknowledge, however emphatically, the im- 
portance of whatever can be done to put our science 
and technical instruction upon equal terms with foreign 
nations, who undoubtedly owe some of their superiority 
to our deficiencies, does not imply a belief that this 
alone meets the case. Everything is not included in 
science and its application to industry. It is ridiculous 
to put forward this proposition as Mr. Haldane does, 
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and he is providing by doing so an argument against 
himself. The more Mr. Haldane rubs in the fact 
of our shortcomings of enthusiasm for utilising all 
the resources of science and technical. training in 
industry, the more he abolishes one of the most 
venerable fallacies of free trade. It used to be 
said, and it is still part of that gospel of free trade 
which so many Liberals are pronouncing to be infallible 
and inalterable, that protected industries languish 
through lack of enterprise. Yet it is to the examples 
of Germany and the United States that Mr. Haldane 
points for the purpose of whipping up our manufac- 
turers to emulation. It is the German protectionists 
who have their Charlottenburg while ours is still in 
embryo. Would they not laugh at him if he tried to 
persuade them to adopt free trade and rely only on 
superior science and technical education for maintaining 
and improving their industrial position? Whether with 
free trade or under any other system, protection or pre- 
ferential tariffs or whatever modification of free trade 
may be proposed, the importance and necessity of the 
best knowledge and the best practice remain the same. 
Under free trade we have been indifferent to it; under 
protection we might be as eager for it as the Germans 
or Mr. Haldane himself. Under whichever of the two 
systems we might be there is no sense in regarding 
high technical training otherwise than as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to whatever fiscal arrangements we 
may make. We shail certainly be put upon a false 
scent if we are persuaded into believing inquiry closed 
because we are promised a rival to Charlottenburg at 
South Kensington. 

To dispose of the fiscal question thus would be an 
easy way out of our difficulties, though it has a 
fallacious appearance of simplicity which is always 
attractive to enthusiasts of an idea such as Mr. 
Haldane. To exaggerate the effects of scientific and 
technical instruction on industry and commerce is as 
irrational as to expect that education will put every man 
into the way of becoming better off ; a doctrine which 
used to be preached by Radicals to workiog-men. So 
with nations. There are many factors that tell on 
prosperity or decline. Education of the kind which is 
now allthe rage, ‘‘ technical education”, is doubtless 
very important; and with the evidence of the past 
week that many wealthy and public-spirited men are 
willing to push it forward, there seems no fear that it 
will be neglected. But the nation will have to consider 
all the factors; and in the meantime it must not be 
supposed that those who admit the importance of the 
education factor but see in it only one phase of a great 
national question are going to be so foolish as to igaore 
the wider fiscal problem. 


IRELAND FOR THE TOURIST. 


[RSLAND has of late years become more and more 
popular as a holiday resort. Its hotels have im- 
proved and the train service has been quickened but 
it is doubtful whether the country has ever attracted so 
much attention as will probably be its lot during the 
coming season. The competition for the Gordon 
Bennett Cup induced hundreds of automobilists to 
visit the country on 2 July and many cf these will be 
persuaded by what they see of the beauties of the 
Dublin and Wicklow mountains to extend their tour 
from the Curragh of Kildare through other parts of 
Ireland. The King’s visit which is fixed for the end of 
the month must also produce a very substantial effect : 
the coupling of these two events will by themselves 
bring at least a million pounds into the country. Can 
we be surprised if in these circumstances British railway 
companies turn their attention to their Irish service 
and do all they can to facilitate the influx of 
the British and of the foreign tourist? Towards 
the north the Midland Railway is developing a 
new harbour at Heysham on the Lancashire coast, 
seventy-two miles from Leeds and 268 miles from 
S. Pancras. A new service of steamers will cover 
the 130 miles that separate Heysham from 
Belfast in six hours. The Belfast and Northern 


Counties system will be absorbed, Moville connected 
with Londonderry and Killybegs with Strabane, thus 
bringing two possible Transatlantic harbours into 
direct touch with S. Pancras. To the south of England 
the Great Western Railway is opening a new line which 
will run fast trains direct to Goodwick in Pembroke- 
shire and a new service only sixty-two miles long wilt 
be open in due course that will bring Cork within 457 
miles of Paddington. The London and North- 
Western Railway is however determined not to be 
left behind in the race. Their four new steamers, the 
‘* Anglia”, ‘‘ Hibernia”, ‘‘ Cambria”, and ‘‘ Scotia”, 
can perform the sea and river passage between Holy- 
head and Dublin in three hours and a half. They are 
quickening their trains from Holyhead to Euston so, 
as to enable them to start half an hour later and arrive 
at almost the same time in London. This will help: 
them to connect with early fast trains from Belfast and 
Galway to Dublin. The Greerore route still holds the 
proud position of being the most rapid road for the: 
North-West and North of Ireland. A daily steamer 
service has been started on Carlingford Lough which 
enables tourists to see the unrivalled scenery of the 
County Down mountains, Warrenpoiot and Rostrevor. 
The City of Dublin Steampacket Company thanks 
to their new steamers have been able to break the 
record so far as cross-Channel passages are con- 
cerned, by covering the sixty-four miles between 
Holyhead from Kingstown in tre very good time of 
two hours and three-quarters. Third-class carriages 
are now attached to the mail trains both in Eng- 
land and in Ireland. Breakfast and dining cars 
are provided for all classes of passengers both in 
England and on the Great Southern and Western, 
Midland Great Western and Great Northern Railways 
in Ireland which are now all directly connected with 
Kingstown so that it is possible to get to any part of 
Ireland without the troublesome drive across Dublin 
in the early hours of the morning. In fine the tourist 
may leave London at 8.45 in the evening and find him- 
selt in either Cork, Galway or Londonderry by half-past. 
ten the following morning. . 

Several new lines of railway have of late years been 
opened in Ireland itself. To the north the whole of the 
county of Donegal has now been thrown open to the 
tourist. Some years ago the light railway from Strabane 


to Killybegs was extended from Stranorlar to Glenties. 


This was followed by the extension of the Londonderry 
and Lough Swilly railway from Buncrana to Carndonagh 
through the mountainous district of Innishowen which 
would be congested in the worst sense of the term 
were it not for the energy and enterprise of those 
Londonderry and Buncrana firms of shirtmakers who 
distribute their work through the cottages of Derry, 
Fermanagh, Tyrone, and Donegal. The shirts are cut 
out in the factories and then forwarded by carts to 
wayside stations where girls and women may be seen 
on certain days of the week bringing from their homes. 
the dozen shirts which they have stitched together 
during their leisure moments and carrying back another 
dozen to be made up during the following week. 
These factories spend no less than £350,000 annually 
amongst some 35,000 workers and help them to 
transtorm penury into relative prosperity in their own 
homes where living is cheap, wants are few and the 
air is at once pure and healihy. Another new line has. 
also been opened during the last few months from 
Letterkenny to Burton Port. A daily motor car service: 
connects Letterkenny with Creeslough and Rosapenna.. 
The whole of the beautiful county of Donegal is thus 
brought within easy access of the tourist, for up to last 
March the only means of conveyance through a large: 
stretch of the highlands were coaches and cars. 
Creeslough lies within a few miles of the famous 
Rosapenna hotel and golf links. This district is 
peculiarly interesting to the social student, as the con-. 
dition of a whole countryside has been absolutely trans- 
formed through the public spirit of the late Lord 
Leitrim and his trustees. They chartered a steamer 
which continues to bring at the cheapest rate all that 
the local farmers may want in the shape of agricultural 
feeding stuffs, implements and manures, whilst their pro-- 
duce also secures the highest prices in the Glasgow 
market. The success of this experiment is all the more: 
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valuable in view of the projected development of Irish 
transport by Lord Iveagh and Mr. Pirrie, the Belfast 
shipbuilder. The new line then runs through some 
splendid mountain scenery along ‘the side of Mount 

rrigal to Falcarragh and Gweedore, so famous for 
their evictions in the days of the Land War and then 
on to Burton Port on the Atlantic seaboard. The whole 
journey from Letterkenny often occupied ten hours by 
coach and car. This new line makes it possible to 
reach Burton Port in Jess than three hours or in other 
words to leave Letterkenny at 8.15 and arrive at 
Burton Port at 11.10 in the morning. In County 
Kerry the shores of Dingle Bay as far as the island 
of Valencia, the nearest point to America, are 
served by the Great Southern and Western Railway, 
whilst Cahirciveen on this line is connected by a 
service of coaches with! Waterville, Parknasilla and 
Kenmare. Furthermore a new tourist route has 
been opened to Castletown-Berehaven, which is also 
brought by coach into direct connexion with Glengariff 
and the old coastguard station is now transformed into 
the ‘‘ Fleet Hotel”, a much-needed improvement, as it 
was hitherto impossible to obtain more than the 
scantiest accommodation in one of the loveliest spots 
in the county of Cork, famed in bygone days for the 
exploits of ‘‘ the two Chiefs of Dunboy”. When we add 
to this that the Great Southern and Western Railway 
have amalgamated with the Waterford and Limerick 
and with the Waterford, Dungarvan and Lismore lines 
we have given adequate assurance of the improvement 
that has taken place in the railway service throughout 
the counties of Cork and of Waterford. The com- 
pletion of the connexion between New Ross and Water- 
ford will shortly by giving an alternative route from 
Dublin to Cork make circular tours possible through 
the whole of the South of Ireland. 

We need only add that within the last few years 
great progress has been made towards improving the 
hotel accommodation of Ireland. It is not so long 
since outside the big towns and a few fishing centres 
the Irish hotel was a byword. This is no longer the 
case. Luxurious accommodation may be had at the 
North-Western hotels at the North Wall in Dublin 
and at Greenore, in County Louth. Belfast has seen the 
Avenue Hotel improved and the Central Hotel built. 
The Great Northern Hotel at Londonderry, the new 
hotels opened at Mulranny and at Recess by the 
Midland and Great Western Railway, at Caragh Lake, 
at Waterville, at Parknasilla and at Kenmare by 
the Great Southern and Western Railway, are as 
good as the most fastidious can desire; but in 
addition to this, most comfortable quarters may 
easily be found throughout Donegal at Buncrana, 
Portsalon, Rosapenna, Dunfanaghy, Glenties, Carrick, 
Burton Port, Donegal and Bundoran. Finally, through 
an improved and quickened railway service and the 
advent of the motor car there is not a picturesque nook 
or corner in Ireland that cannot now be visited in ease 
and in comfort by the most fastidious of British 
tourists. 


‘““LE PERE LOUBET.” 


"[ BERE they are, M. le Président, in the courtyard 

and doorway, on the staircase and in this study, 
in the corridors and in the Council Chamber of your 
new mansion, the Elysée. There they are, M. le 
Président, curious or blasé: ministers, senators, 
deputies, officers, journalists, financiers, place-hunters, 
enemies, and friends. And it is M. le Président this; 
and M. le Président that; and M. le Président ‘‘ Have 
you seen B ’s atrocious article ?”” which was penned 
while you were being officially proclaimed Chief of the 
State at Versailles but yesterday? No time to scrutinise 
the faces of those around you; else, no doubt, you 
might detect many a smirk and smile of satisfaction at 
B——’s vile article, which, M. le Président, bode ill for 
the future. No time to think of your predecessors ; 
else, perhaps, in recalling their experiences, you might 
tremble for your own career and straightaway walk out 
of the Elysée. What is your destiny? In what light 
will you be regarded a few years hence? Is your name to 
be coupled with some shameful sordid scandal ? Poor old 


pére Grévy the honest, the diligent, the dull ! Twice Pre- 
sident of the Republic : but through his son-in-law’s dis- 
honesty he is suspected and calumniated and deserted by 
his friends and ministers, and after a long and valiant 
struggle, falls. ‘*‘Atrocious articles” have done for 
old pére Grévy. Away he goes, crushed and broken, 
with his economies ; for being a plain, a frugal man he 
has saved a fraction of his salary, and now may enjoy 
independence, reflection, peace. Reflection—anything 
but that! And is he at peace in his retirement ? 
I fancy not. The blot on his name remains; he is 
still persecuted and calumniated: when B—— is not 
abusing Carnot he returns fiercely to the charge that 
old pére Grévy, the plain, old pére Grévy the frugal, is 
living like a nabob on the splendid proceeds of the 
Wilson frauds. Comes the news of Carnot’s assassi- 
nation : Carnot the honourable, Carnot the admirable. 
B——,, for once, is silent; but when M. Casimir- 
Périer arrives, B—— breaks out again. In the 
Elysée, differences with the ministers and_ the 
Protocole: the first breath of the scandal that is to 
plunge France into an unparalleled confusion. Patient 
and gentle is M. Casimir-Périer for a time; but at 
length he says, ‘‘ Messieurs, vous m’ennuyez. Pour- 
quoi lutter? Je m’en vais”. And while idling in the 
Bois on the next warm, sunny afternoon I see M. 
Casimir-Périer, in a loose coat and white duck trousers, 
stretched on a long, comfortable cane chair, with a cool 
drink at his elbow and a large and fragrant cigar. So 
languid, so happy! ‘‘ Félix” is already master of the 
Elysée : ‘Poor Félix!” murmurs M. Casimir-Périer. 
‘* What are they saying to him and what is his reply ?” 
They—the ministers, Senators, deputies et Cie, who 
have tormented and ennuyed M. Casimir-Périer. 
Figuratively, M. Casimir-Périer has never risen from 
his chair, save, reluctantly enough, to give evidence at 
Rennes. From it he views his vain, snobbish successor 
with a smile: murmurs ‘ Félix I!” when M. le 
Président receives the Tsar and journeys splendidly to 
Russia, and drives through Paris cold and arrogant, and 
holds court (no less) at the Elysée, and goes to Long- 
champs in veritable state. Scandal in the air, however. 
B—— isactive ; B—— sayssignificantly, ‘‘ Waitalittle”. 
But before B——’s next tremendous article is complete, 
death claims Félix Faure. ‘‘ Who now?” asks M. 
Casimir-Périer languidly, always in his chair. A 
simple old gentleman with kindly eyes, a white beard, 
and benevolent expression; yes, the senators and 
deputies elect M. Emile Loubet, who has filled the 
dignified but drowsy position of President of the 
Senate. Thunder in the air; great black clouds hang- 
ing over Paris. ‘‘A storm”, murmurs M. Casimir- 
Périer, ‘‘ poor Loubet! what will they say to him and 
what will he reply ?” 

What, indeed, are they saying! Outside the Gare 
S. Lazare, a noisy mob, headed by Paul Dérouléde, 
awaits the return of President Loubet from Versailles. 
And when the President at last appears up goes the 
cry of ‘‘ Panama, Panama” and ‘*‘ Démission, démis- 
sion”, while M. Dérouléde’s unshaven hirelings— 
‘*Messieurs les quarante-sous”—hiss and groan and 
blow their whistles. B——, the journalist, has sur- 
passed himself. Never were Paul Dérouléde and 
retinue more indefatigable. All day long they march 
over Paris, and as they march they shout ‘‘ Panama”’ 
and groan and whistle. We have a “‘ brigand,” a 
‘‘ bandit,” a ‘traitor’ as President. So we 
buy fresh whistles and engage more birelings ; 
and we even hurl a rotten egg at the old gentle- 
man with the kindly eyes, white beard, and bene- 
volent expression, who, certainly, is pale, but sits 
upright and calm in his carriage. And on the day of 
Félix Faure’s funeral, if we do not insult Emile Loubet 
as he walks bareheaded behind the hearse, a homely 
figure among the brilliant representatives of the Powers, 
we attempt acoup d’état at the other end of Paris. 
A l'Elysée, Général, 4 Il’Elysée, Général!” cries Paul 
Dérouléde, seizing the bridle of General Roget’s horse. 
And when Paul Dérouléde is tried for treason, he is 
acquitted. So, jurors of the Seine, you approve the 
action. You, too, would manifest your aversion for 
the much-persecuted Chief of the State. And you, 
clubmen, sportsmen, and aristocrats, how few of you 
do publicly disassociate yourselves from one of your 
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number who strikes the President over the hat with a 
stick! B—— is beside himself with joy. Wherever 
M. Loubet is caricatured in B——’s paper, in other 
papers, his hat is bashed over his eyes. And then, for 
a twelvemonth, at all hours of the day and night, we 
insult Félix Faure’s successor in speech and song, and 
groan and blow our whistles in his face. And, through- 
out this tumultous twelvemonth, President Loubet, if 
pale, remains imperturbable and grave ; and to none of 
our insults, to none of our accusations, to none of our 
outrageous calumnies, does he vouchsafe a reply. 

Old ptre Grévy goes under ; Casimir-Périer takes to 
along and comfortable cane chair ; but Emile Loubet 
quietly retains possession of the Elysée. After somuch 
shouting we are hoarse ; four months hence we shall be 
viewing the Exhibition; and unless we are good and 
orderly we shall frighten visitors away, and then will 
our purses suffer. So, most generously, we say, ‘‘ N’en 
parlons plus”. Let bygones be bygones. We have 
marched and shouted and sung—let us emulate the 
wise example of M. Casimir-Périer, take to long and 
comfortable cane chairs. Heavens, what is that I hear ? 
A cry of ‘‘ Vive Loubet !”—no more, no less! Mercy, 
here is a journalist affirming that ‘‘ President Loubet has 
restored peace to France”. Lord, lord, it is admitted 
that “le pére Loubet” has a_ kindly and an 
honest face! Yes, we call the President ‘‘le pére 
Loubet”’, affectionately. And we salute him in the 
streets; and he in his turn raises his hat, and 
smiles; and we find the smile pleasant, ‘‘ sympa- 
thetic”. Also, we are pleased with his appearance: 
that very ordinary frock coat, that somewhat ruffled 
top-hat, those stout, homely shoes, betray an agreeable 
disregard for fashion. And it is gay to meet President 
Loubet in the Exhibition’s grounds early in the morning, 
when the workmen are striving hard to clear away the 
wreckage and put things into shape. Old pére Loubet 

ossips with the workmen ; and old pére Loubet must 
jump over puddles and scale mounds of refuse, and old 
péere Loubet gets covered with dust. Small thought 
do we give to B——’s ravings. No longer is old pére 
Loubet pale when he passes us in our carriage. 
Parisians, at once the most reasonable and most un- 
reasonable, and certainly the warmest-hearted people 
in the world, now admire the man whom they insulted, 
and are grateful to him for his invaluable services, and 
make a point of publicly expressing this admiration and 
gratitude. You may look long and far for a man who 
will remain faithfully at his post despite the howling of 
the multitude ; and who, firm in his conviction thata grave 
a has been done, repairs that injustice to the best 
of his power, at the risk of losing his good name. Out 
of the calm of the ‘‘ Palais de Sommeil” to the anxious 
troubled atmosphere of the Elysée! Something of a 
sacrifice, this; and certainly a peril. I like to recall 
those peaceful days when in grey old S. Sulpice 
R. Emile Loubet attended Mass with his wife and 
children, coming on foot from the Upper Chamber 
near by. And now that his Presidential position forbids 
him to attend public churches, I wonder what emotions 
he experiences when he finds himself unable to assist 
at that ceremony so proud and dear to all French 
fathers, the First Communion of his son. Certainly, it 
would stir him to see Loubet junior in his fine new 
suit, broad white collar and white gloves, with a flower 
in his coat and perfume on his handkerchief, enter the 
church with a tremendous ease and dignity. But 
Madame Loubet tells him all about it; and M. le 
Président and Mme. la Présidente discuss the scene 
until M. Mollard, Chief of the Protocole, arrives to 
discourse upon the visit of the King. Not the first 
Royal visit by any means. And Parisians are pleased 
to think that the Tsar holds their President in high esteem, 
and that M. Loubet, with all his homeliness, is more 
of a gentleman and courtier than Félix Faure. ‘‘ Vive 
Edouard!” cry the Parisians, and ‘‘ Vive Loubet !” 
More friendly and affectionate is that than “Vive le 
Roi!” And ‘‘ Edouard” smiles, and ‘‘pére Loubet” 
smiles ; and by night, by day, the Parisians hang about 
the British Embassy and Elysée, and the one unfriendly 
article (only one B—— raving at the present moment) 
is ignored. ‘‘N’en parlons plus.” Let bygones be 
bygones. We have flushed over Fashoda and the 
fierce foreign criticism of the Dreyfus Affair—but 


pére Loubet and M. Delcassée have settled all that. 
Heavens, what is that I hear? Loud enthusiastic 
cries of ‘‘ Vive Loubet !” as he sets forth on his visit to 
‘*Edouard”. Mercy, here are journalists affirming 
that ‘‘the friendliest and most cordial relationship 
should exist between France and England”. Across 
the Channel go the journalists, with strict instructions 
to keep their readers luxuriantly informed with the 
state of London. Never take your eyes off ‘‘ Edouard ” 
and ‘‘ pére Loubet”. Let not a word from ‘‘ Edouard” 
to ‘‘ pere Lovbet ” escape your ears. Photograph him, 
and photograph him again, as he passes side by side 
with ‘‘ Edouard”. And, above all, what impression 
has our President made upon the Londoners? Yes, 
our President—le pére Loubet. 
Joun F, Macponatp. 


LONDON AS I KNEW IT.—III. 


Y real recollections of London date from the Great 
Exhibition, par excellence. I had passed through 

the metropolis before as a small boy when railway 
intercommunication was in its infancy. We had come 
from the North to Perth by the ‘‘ Defiance” which raced 
the Royal Mail. Before the Mill Inn at Stonehaven, 
where horses were changed on the second stage, } 
listened with reverence to Captain Barclay, discoursing 
to my father. He used to walk down daily from Ury 
to pass his coach and team under review. I can see 
now the coils of shrunken muscle on the backs of the 
muscular hands of the famous whip and athlete. The 
route ‘from Perth to Edinburgh was by rail : from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow by the ‘‘ Swallow”, ‘‘ flying” 
canal-boat, with stuffy little cabins aft and forward, like 
a Dutch treykschyt, towed by a couple of horses, ridden 
by a featherweight. At the Broomielaw we took shipping 
for the Mersey, and the ‘‘ Princess Royal” named after 
the lately born Princess raced the *‘ Fire King” alt 
through the night. She neither used Welsh coal nor 
consumed her own smoke, for the funnel was belching 
fire and sparks, and the deck was half an inch 
deep in blacks in the morning. I remember 
how a fair-haired bride on her wedding trip wept 
bitterly over the soiling of her wedding garments. | 
I spent the summer at Leamington with a relative who 
travelled about with an old yellow chariot ; the stables 
of the Regert Hotel were full of post-horses, and Stone- 
leigh, Stratford and Kenilworth are associated with 
elderly post boys and the roomy rumble. WhenI came 
South a few years later for the Exhibition, the famous 
watering places of East Kent were still well out of the 
world. Going on to Ramsgate, we left the South- 
Eastern at Ashford for the pair-borse coach which was 
enough for the daily service. And in London, where 
land was valuable and where eaterprise was slack, the 
southern railway stations were inaccessible as wel} 
might be. London Bridge had been rebuilt the year 
before, but it was as much of a business getting there 
to catch an early Continental as it had been in the 
coaching days, when you drove to the Bull and Mouth 
in Bishopsgate from S. James’ to make sure of your 
seat, if you did not care to risk being picked up at 
Hatchett’s. The unfortunate Chatham which took 
over the struggling ‘‘East Kent” was _ still in 
futurity. And if the carriages were some improve- 
ment on stage coaches with their uncompromis- 
ing cushions, and carpeting of damp straw, they 
left much to desire. As to the third class, 
there was no pandering then to the democracy, 
to the envy of first-class passengers. The victims 
were penned in open trucks like cattle, and so far as } 
recollect there were no seats. I am thankful to 
remember I only went third once. I had gone to the 
Naval School at New Cross to fetch three cousins for 
a day’s outing. I was charged with tips for them, 
bu we agreed that we could not fritter away money 
on transport. We did the drive from New Cross to 
the Bridge in a bitter gale blowing rain up the river, 
and we shook ourselves like water-spaniels when we 
got down to stretch our legs. One of the three is now 
an admiral of Arctic fame: doubtless he has expefi- 
enced worse weather, but I question if he has ever 
looked more woebegone. 
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_As‘for the insolvent Eastern Counties, even in what 
Macaulay would have called ‘‘ those evil days ”, it was 
a by-word. It seldom started and .never arrived. I 
shall never forget the pandemonium at Shoreditch on a 
sloppy afternoon—when bound for a fish dinner at 
Blackwall—the muddy wooden staircases, the dripping 
platforms, the seedy officials and the drunken sailors. 

The thoroughfare westward was by Cheapside, Fleet 
Street and the Strand. The omnibuses were little 
patronised, save by business people; they “‘ nursed” 
each other, as they never dare to do now, and there 
was perpetual war between the conductors and the 
peelers. They were for ever stopping, and waiting to 
fill up. Hansoms, to the eastward, were comparatively 
scarce ; the four-wheelers were literally crawlers, drawn 
by miserable screws, and, like the extinct hackney 
coaches, in various stages of decrepitude. Moreover 
as tariffs were less rigidly enforced there was the fight 
over fares, and ladies and countryfolk were shamefully 
victimised. When you cleared the cross currents at 
the Mansion House and the narrows below Ludgate 
Hill, there was invariably the dead block at Temple 
Bar. Consequently in fine weather the poetically named 
penny boats—the Rose, the Lily or the Sunflower were 
much in favour. It was a picturesque voyage on a flowing 
tide, though odoriferous wreckage and garbage were 
stranded on the shelving banks on which nude mudlarks 
were disporting themselves. Rickety piers ran out 
from private wharves on which Quilp might have 
entertained Sampson Brass. Whitefriars and Black- 
friars were obscured in fleecy mists as when Lord 
Glenvarloch sought a refuge from the Star Chamber in 
their unsavoury precincts : and the Temple was still a 
rickle of antiquated chambers looking across to the 
Surrey Hills over fair gardens. The side streets ended 
abruptly at high-water mark on the turgid flood as 
when Mrs. Lirriper and Major Jackman saved the 
unhappy lodger from suicide. And when you landed at 
Hungerford Stairs, again you were reminded of Dickens. 
Old Hungerford Market, dilapidated as his Jacob’s 
Folly, with its bulging house-fronts on its rotting piles, 
was just as it had been when he covered the blacking 
bottles in the pseudo-Warren’s warehouse. The river 
was spanned there by the suspension bridge which has 
since been transported to the Hot Wells on the Avon; 
on Northumberland House the Percy lion with per- 
pendicular tail was showing his flank to the Nelson 
Column, and if you turned down Whitehall to hunt up 
some acquaintance in the Foreign Office, you were lost 
in a labyrinth of dark passages. In fact you were still 
in medizval London, though already the handwriting 
of a revolution might be read upon the walls. The 
new departure dates from the Exhibition. The great 
show brought a rush of strangers to the town, with a 
flush of disparaging criticism. It is a mystery now 
how the visitors were housed ; the hotels were filled to 
overflowing and the surplus found shelter in lodgings 
where they were remorselessly fleeced. Vienna made 
such elaborate preparations for its Exhibition that the 
consequence was the Krach. London was taken alto- 
gether by surprise, but the result was the beginning of 
our promiscuous Haussmannising. 

Then there were few restaurants properly so-called : 
there was nothing of the kind of Lockharts or 
Aerated Bread Companies where unprotected females 
out on the rampage could find frugal refreshment. 
At Birch’s in the City you could get super-excellent 
turtle. Farrance’s at Charing Cross was famous for 
ices, but the accommodation was limited. Scott’s and 
other night houses near the Haymarket did a roaring 
trade of an evening in shellfish, but though the shutters 
were down in the daytime, few were so foolish as 
Trollope’s unsophisticated Warden, who went there for 
alunch. At Evans’ after the theatres, it was hard to 
find a seat: the burly farmers and affluent manufac- 
turers who had left their peaceful penates for a lark 
sat in a steam of frizzling chops and strong cigar 
smoke, cheering loose or licentious songs to the echo. 
**Punch” had a popular cartoon with the subscription— 
“* Some foreign imports we could very well spare”. 
These were unshaven gentlemen in bristly hats and 
pegtop trousers, with painted Frenchwomen in ex- 
aggerated crinoline. ‘‘ Tiens, Alphonse, qu’est que c’est 
que ca?” was the subject of another sketch, where a 


Frenchman was staggered by the vision of a basin and 
asponge. The foreign incursion of the semi-submerged 
had been accompanied by a‘strong detachment of de- 
tectives from the Rue Jérusalem. Leicester Square and 
Soho were their headquarters and under special sur- 
veillance. In 1851 Leicester Square was a disgrace to 
any decent city. It was surrounded by cheap restaur- 
ants and low-class dancing saloons. 1 was taken into 
one of the former one evening, where I remember we 
had excellent macaroni and fine brioches in the most 
disreputable company, looking the anarchists and revo- 
lutionists that many of them were. The Square itself 
was a refuge for homeless cats, a dust heap where all 
the refuse of the neighbourhood was shot, surrounding 
a squalid figure on a headless horse. Years after | 
assisted—professionally—at the ceremony when Baron 
Albert Grant, 2é Gottheimer, bestowed the present 
gardens on a grateful metropolis, to the scandal ot the 
municipality which accepted the gift. The Baron 
remarked that he had brought his boys up from Eton, 
that they might always remember that memorable 
day, and the boys saw broadsheets being hawked 
about everywhere, with gravestones of innumerable 
companies promoted to the ruin of the shareholders. 
In pleasant contrast with the difficulty of lunching 
or dining comfortably in the town were the refresh- 
ment bars at the Exhibition, for the caterers were 
in advance of the age. The favourite tipple of the 
rurals was London stout, and the run upon rounds of 
beef and shellfish was remarkable. Folks from the 
inland shires surfeited themselves on lobster salads, 
and oysters were inevitably associated with late suppers 
and roystering. One is puzzled as to why the price 
has not automatically regulated itself since, for the 
rapid rise must have reduced the consumption. Shortly 
before Mr. Weller had propounded the conundrum, 
Why when ‘‘ the poorer a place is the greater call there 
seems to be for oysters?” Then, even at Scott’s or 
Rule’s in Maiden Lane, it was no great extravagance 
to indulge in Colchesters by the dozen, and one used 
pretty regularly to drop in at Wilton’s before dinner to 
have half a dozen as a whet. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


THE POET THAT WOULD BE AND THE MAN 
WHO WAS. 


M® TREE is to be congratulated on the posses- 

sion of that literary gift upon which Palgrave 
has so often been complimented in his ‘Golden 
Treasury”. Poems beautiful in themselves gain in 
meaning and poignancy from the neighbourhood of 
other beautiful poems. The three parts of the classical 
trilogy given last week at the Haymarket so inter- 
acted on each other: ‘‘The Ballad Monger” by Sir 
Walter Besant, followed by ‘‘ Flodden Field” by the 
Poet Laureate with Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘The Man Who 
Was” to conclude. It was astonishing how the 
savour of the thin small verse in the centre was 
brought out by the wads of prose on either side: the 
artificial sandwiched between the elementary and the 
elemental. ‘‘ First, food—then poignancy—and last of 
all follows the thirdling” says Browning. 


‘* But through all three bite boldly—lo, the gust ! 
Flavour—no fixture— 
Flies, permeating flesh and leaf and crust 
In fine admixture.” 


Which is flesh, which leaf, which crust might be 
debatable but ‘‘ Flodden Field”, by the Balladmonger 
that is, lay in the place of honour, as the sandwich 
exists for the central caviare. But caviare to the 
general is an acquired taste and even the actors—or 
mimes rather—with their late training in poetic drama 
at His Majesty’s ‘‘kecked at the cookery” a little. 
When, as the curtain rose, Miss Miriam Clements, who 
acted the innocent orphan admirably, first tripped from 
the wing with a bunch of roses, she was almost as 
afraid as a schoolgirl of giving her lines their full 
Laureate flavour. Till the flowers were quite nicely 
arranged, and it took some time, she resolutely turned 
her back on the theatre and whispered timorously to 
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the jug how that roses were sweeter in September than 
in June's lavish loveliness ; and really she could hardly 
have been expected to blazon such a fact to the house, 
even at the opening of a tragedy. In a comic opera 
with a tune it-would have been well enough. “ Pina- 
fore.” opened just so;:and if the band had struck uP 
“*Dear little Buttercup, sweet little Buttercup” wit 
the necessary change of flower, we should all have felt 
that Mr. Gilbert had a rival. Margery’s young man 
was of the same calibre; and as Margery, though in 
the more virile manner, he too showed some initial 
shyness of a real Laureate’s words. I saw many people 
reading the words carefully in the interval, and those 
who had time. to get as far as the end of the first 
scene may have been struck by one line, above the 
others, as a fine potential test of the genuine actor. 
Says Donald, Captain of the Horse, to Margery, in an 
access of heroism, 


** Your love will charm aside the threat of death, 
And see me safely through the riskiest fray ”. 


I venture to maintain that no one could read that 
second line without feeling that the man who could so 
emphasise or slur that safely” and that ‘‘ riskiest ” 
as to give the spoken word the full finical flavour of 
the written must have practised ‘‘ papa, potatoes, 
poultry, prunes and prism” from his cradle. Mr. 
Quartermaine had his opportunity, and he took it. It 
should lead him on to fortune. 


“Your love will turn aside the threat of death, 
And see me safely 


At this point he paused deliberately, as Pegasus should 
before taking high timber. He gripped himself, turned 
from the girl to the audience and with orotund passion 
swept to the conclusion 


** And see me safely through the bloodiest fight”. 


There was no question that he said ‘‘ bloodiest fight ” ; 
Poet Laureate or no Poet Laureate; and there is no 
question that it was the right word. I shall be anxious 
to see in the next edition of ‘“‘Flodden Field” if Sir 
Alfred Austin has taken the word to himself, has 
accepted the emendation, as good from the point of 
view of drama. It may have occurred to him that 
in the written and the spoken word the same virtues do 
not tell. Climax is a necessity in drama, it is often asin 
in verse. Do not Shelley’s most living stanzas habitually 
slip away into a whisper; and I cannot but believe 
that many poets have kept their hands off hymns, 
solely because they dreaded the inartistic thump of 
the ‘‘Amen”. ‘‘Like his peers, the heroes of old”, 
our Laureate also has a genius in the avoidance of 
climax ; or put it another way, the achievement of 
bathos. He reminds one of some chess-players who 
have learned all the openings ; they are masters to the 
twelfth move, like Macaulay’s friend who could not be 
stumped up to the letter ‘‘m” or so, at which point 
a popular Encyclopedia had ceased appearing. Sir 
Alfred Austin is really splendid at openings. If 
Shakespeare had only made himself half the oppor- 
tunities for purple patches, he would have died of 
plethora of thought. ‘‘ Have we not all to die?” says 
the Seneschal, preparing for a philosophic monologue, 
alert to rival Poloniusif not Hamlet. ‘‘ What, forsooth, 
is love?” cries Surrey; and in another passage Lady 
Heron cries ‘‘ What is this love we prate about so much?” 
And King James: ‘‘ Nay who can tell the meaning of 
a smile?” and Margery: ‘‘ How can we mortals read 
each other’s hearts?”? Pat come these questions at 
the opening of speech upon speech, asking for the 
poet’s insight to illustrate, if not answer. No writer 
of comic opera ever had better eye for dragging in his 
tenor’s solo. But ‘what if the tenor turns flat! if 
mortality and love and smiles and knowledge are 
things still bare as an abstract concept after the 
poet has done with them. The sense of expectancy in 
such leading questions is the measure of the disillusion- 
ment. The poet has what is known in golf as ‘‘ the 
disappointment swing”. The club descends but it is 
arrested sternly on the point of impact. Expectation 
is aroused in the beholder and he is conscious of being 
defrauded of the stroke. It is the Ovid lament in 
another form: ‘‘ Video meliora proboque; deteriora 


séquor” (‘I see what chances I’ve got; it is twaddle 

The same sense: of disappointment lies in the 
language. The words are such good words, so 
Shakespearean, so Old English, so poetic. In their 
company we expect great thoughts, fine resonances, 
speaking pictures; and we get flat platitude. The 
situations too led to a like bathos and the last is the 
worst. Surrey sends to Lady Heron after the battle 
the dead body of King James, a bitter gift—yvxpor 
mapayxddopa—to point her treachery. The situation 
was almost Aéschylean. Instead one thought of the 
‘* Frogs ”, and when Lady Heron ended her tragic greet- 
ing by saying, as she would to a servant if the soup 
were greasy, ‘‘ Take it away”, one almost expected to 
see King James like the corpse in the ‘‘ Frogs” sit up 
and protest. Lady Heron’s suicide followed ; and that 
this at any rate was a real climax, a ‘‘ culminating 
curtain ”, I have not the courage to deny. She speaks 
ten lines in crescendo; and, on a careful reckoning, 
her decalogue is found to contain eleven notes of in- 
terrogation and two rhetorical questions. There’s 
drama! ‘‘Whaur’s your Wullie Shakspeare noo?” 
and the rest. Nevertheless apart from the punctuation 
the conclusion seems to be that bad poetry does not 
necessarily evolve into good drama. 

Mr. Tree with the wisdom of the born captain put 
himself on last and forced the climax that missed the 
Laureate. The tragedy of ‘‘ The Man Who Was” is at 
least real. It needs no interjections, though the native 
rawness was uppleasantly emphasised in the dramatised 
version ; and one relapsed to the elemental with relief. 
No one can act sham passion. Mr. Tree would cer- 
tainly have failed. But his acting of the blind misery 
of the Man Who Was held the house to a pitch that is 
rare. He was not too clever. The crescendo of dawn- 
ing recollection, the piecemeal recovery of dignity with 
memory, the slow clearing of utterance, the stiffening 
of fibre to the moment of irremediable collapse grew in 
his acting by natural steps. There were no jerks, no 
mannerisms; and for once the house forgot Mr. Tree 
in the man he was. The stuff of Lamb's old actors 
was in him that night. One almost forgot ‘‘ Flodden 
Field ”. W. THomas. 


**COUSIN KATE.” 


= ‘*Cousin Kate”, the latest play by the latest 

playwright, the character which for me stands out 
most distinctly, and gives me the most amusement, is 
the character of the Rev. James Bartlett, a curate. I 
have seen many curates on the stage. Indeed, without 
a comic curate a comedy is held to be hardly complete. 
Curates, from time immemorial, have been one of the 
national butts. It has always been felt that there is 
something absurd about them. And I fear that the 
instinct is a sound one. Only, the absurdity of the 
average curate is not of the kind that is commonly 
attributed to him. He is not a fool, a prig, a molly- 
coddle, or any of those other things as which he is pre- 
sented to us. He is quite an ordinary young man. 
But he occupies an extraordinary position. Andit isin 
the contrast between what nature made him and what 
circumstances have made him, in the contrast between 
what he is and what he tries to be, that we find 
the true reason for the smiles which he provokes in 
us. Of course, there are other ordinary young men 
in extraordinary positions. There is the young doctor, 
there is the young solicitor. Each of these has to 
assume a measure of oracular wisdom, telling us 
sharply, gravely, what we must do and what we must 
not do, and knowing well that his advice may turn out 
to be quite wrong. The matters on which we consult 
a doctor or a solicitor are generally matters of which | 
we, with our especial knowledge of ourselves, are quite 
competent judges ; nor is the average doctor or solicitor 
endowed with such a gift of penetration as will raise 
him to our level ; nor has he more common sense than 
we have. Yet we insist on sitting at his feet, and gaping 
for such words of unwisdom as he, lordly, shall vouch- 
safe us. We refuse to see that he is ridiculous. In 
the average curate we refuse to see anything else. 
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There is a reason for this unjust difference. The 
doctor or solicitor practises his craft during certain 
hours of the day, in appropriate places, for 
fixed fees. For the rest of the day he is an 
ordinary, unspecialised human being. He does not 
have to cheapen himself and bring himself into ridicule 
by striking always a doctorial or solicitorial attitude 
for every emergency, or for no emergency at all. The 
curate is less lucky. Wherever he is, at whatever hour, 
he must exemplify those qualities which in church he 
prays may be implanted in us all. Of no finer clay 
than we are, he must appear to be always gentle, 
cheerful, high-minded, simple-hearted, fulfilled with 
universal sympathy ard love. He must behave, in fact, 
as asaint. Now, saints are rare, and not all of them 
are put into holy orders. Consequently, the number 
of really impressive curates is quite infinitesimal, and 
the number of really ridiculous curates is quite enormous. 
Elderly clergymen are often impressive. This is 
partly because their natures have by years of effort— 
call it pretence, if you will—been actually elevated some 
way towards saintliness, so that between what they 
really are and what they ideally ought to be there 
is no staggering distance ; and partly because they 
have, at least, gained ease of manner, and can 
comport themselves with apparent naturalness. The 
young curate is necessarily ill at ease. He does not 
feel saintly, and he does not know how to seem so. 
There are times, doubtless, when he is in a really gentle 
and cheerful frame of mind. But there are others when 
he is in a bad temper and depressed. His mind is not 
always high, nor his heart always simple; and as for 
universal sympathy and love, he has his likes and dis- 
likes, even as the rest of us. In course of years he 
may develop a personal manner to conceal these fail- 
ings. But at present he has to adopt a conventional 
manner—to squeeze his voice and vocabulary and the 
expression of his face into a conventional mould of 
saintliness. He has to cut himself hastily on a pattern. 
And the result must needs beludicrous. Hedoesnotseem 
like a human being. If we. happen to have known him 
before he was ordained, and know him to be quite a 
good fellow really, the ludicrous shock is doubled for 
us. I remember reading in some novel (though I do not 
remember in what novel) an amusing treatment of this 
situation. The hero meets in London an old college 
friend who has just been ordained. He invites him to 
dinner, eager to renew the friendship. But, try as he will, 
the friendship presently dissolves in his own irrepres- 
sible laughter. ‘‘I€”, he reflects, ‘‘I had never met 
him before, I could at least have kept my counten- 
ance”. That is the tragedy, or the comedy, of the 
average curate in real life: the contrast between the 
saint that he isn’t and the good fellow that he is. On 
the stage, hitherto, this contrast has been missed. 
There the curate has always figured as a merely absurd 
person, whose mannerisms are just what one expects 
of him. But in ‘‘Cousin Kate” Mr. Hubert Henry 
Davies lets us see a curate who is quite human despire 
his mannerisms. The Rev. James Bartlett, as he 
calls him, is a man of like passions with ourselves, to 
be hailed and taken seriously by us. And for that 
very reason he is irresistibly comic. The girl with 
whom he is silently in love is about to be married to 
another man. Almost on the eve of the wedding, the 
bridegroom disappears, and there is a general im- 
pression that he means to jilt the bride. The curate 
pays a call on the distressed household. As a man, he 
is. of course, overjoyed. But as a curate he has to 
cffer that consolation of which he is universal provider. 
‘*May I”, he says to the girl’s mother, ‘‘ sympathise 
with you very deeply in this visitation?” He sighs 
gently. ‘‘It is all Jamentable—lamentable”, he ex- 
claims. ‘‘ May I”, he asks again, ‘‘ hope that, though 
your path now seems dark, all may ultimately prove to 
be for the best?” The girl herself is presently 
handed over to him for ministration. ‘ Be patient”, 
he tells her, ‘‘and be assured that all shall be made 
plain”. Later, when he has declared his own private 
feelings, the bridegroom reappears. ‘‘ As”, says he 
to the mother, ‘‘ your daughter is about to take what 
is perhaps the most important step in her life, would it 
not be well to pause whilst there is yet time?” In all 
these passages we have exactly the diction of the 


average curate. The fatuousness is not exaggerated. 
Having to express broadcast, in and out of season, 
sentiments which he does not feel, the average 
curate must, as I suggested, reel off an artificial 
lingo. But Mr. Davies’ cleverness is not so much in 
that he has caught this lingo and given it without the 
usual exaggeration of the comic playwright as in that 
he provides for the first time the foil by which the full 
absurdity of that lingo and of its utterer is made mani- 
fest. I think that the vicar of every parish in the land 
should send his curate or curates to the Haymarket 
before this play is withdrawn. . . . On second thoughts, 
I withdraw that suggestion. Our curates are conscious 
of their own defects, already ; and, as these defects are 
an inevitable part of an inevitable system, to quicken 
that consciousness were an act of sheer brutality. 

Though ‘‘ Cousin Kate” is dominated by the Rev. 
James Bartlett, the other persons in it are quite sharply 
and wittily drawn. There is the priggish girl whom 
the curate loves, and there is the high-spirited Irish lay- 
man who prefers to her the elder and more amusing 
cousin after whom the play isnamed. Of course, in the 
end they marry their affinities. That they ought to do 
that is the one ‘‘ idea” of which Mr. Davies seems to 
be guilty. One can imagine that M. Capus would 
have blown around that idea an atmosphere of quaint 
philosophy and exquisitely light comedy. Mr. Davies, 
as becomes an Anglo-Saxon, has no philosophy, and 
his comedy is of the solid kind. Not that his touch is 
heavy: only that he is portraying the manners of the 
British middleclass. In England, only by a small section 
of the upper and of the lower class is life lightly taken ; 
and so only they can be taken as a theme for light 
comedy. The rest of us are, in all things, seriously 
romantic to the core. Though they find themselves 
placed in amusing situations, Mr. Davies’ characters are 
all very much in earnest. Indeed, the greater part of 
the second act is devoted to an exposition of perfervid 
romarce. And it is just here that Mr. Davies seems to 
me least felicitous. It may be that mature men and 
women in love with one another do recount at great 
length the stories which they read in the nursery. But 
I doubt it. In any case, it is a tedious habit, not to be 
encouraged. I hope that in his next play Mr. Davies 
will deal with the kind of people who give the best 
chance to his light and amusing touch. 

This year Madame Réjane has spread her nets, at 
the Garrick Theatre, more than usually wide. One is 
bewildered by the number and the variety of her 
impersonations. The serious side of her genius seems 
to me to have become finer and stronger than ever. 
On the other hand, her ‘‘ gaminerie”’ is now a trifle 
overdone—not quite so pretty and spoutaneous as it 


was. But Time, not she, is to be blamed for that. 
And, anyway, she is still the subtlest of living 
comedians. Max BEERBOHM. 


ATLAS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


N OT the least striking evidence of the stability and 

success of British insurance companies is the 
great age to which many of them have attained. The 
Atlas, for instance, presents this year its ninety-fifth 
annual report. Rightly regarded, it is a considerable 
achiewement to work a business successfully for close 
upon a century, and that success still attends the Atlas 
is abundantly proved by the report. The new business 
in the Life department was considerably larger than in 
recent years and was obtained at an expenditure 
amounting to only 13 per cent. of the premium income, 
the lowest expense ratio which the society has reported, 
at least for many years past. The Atlas isa proprietary 
office and adopts the somewhat unusual practice of 
taking a small percentage of the premiums, instead of 
the usual plan of a certain proportion of the surplus. 
The results of this method are favourable to the policy- 
holders, since even including the dividends to share- 
holders the total expenditure is less than 16 per cent. 
of the premiums. It is not long since the commission 
and expenses of the Atlas exceeded this proportion of 
premiums, so that increased economy of management 
has not only previded for all the profits for the share- 
holders in the Life department, but has provided an 
increase in surplus for the policy-holders. 
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The sources of surplus to policy-holders of the Atlas 
are exceptionally large. Not only does the office 
accumulate more than 3 per cent. of the premium 
income by providing for a greater expenditure than is 
incurred, after paying dividends to shareholders, but it 
also sets aside something like 1} per cent. annum 
upon funds of nearly two millions as a further contri- 
bution to the surplus from which bonuses are derived. 
The mortality experience of the company is also favour- 
able, so that further profits are derived from this 
source. In these circumstances the bonuses are high, 
considering the low rates of premium charged, being 
at the rate of 28s. per cent. per annum upon sums 
assured, and previous bonuses. It is generally con- 
sidered that in consequence of the reduction in the rate 
of interest that can be earned upon securities, the 
bonuses declared at the present time are smaller than 
those of twenty to fifty years ago. At most ages, and 
at most durations of policies the Atlas reverses this 
general experience, and gives better results at the 
present time than it gave in the past. 

This is the more remarkable because the Atlas treats 
its policy-holders with quite exceptional liberality in 
regard to surrender values and other policy conditions. 
{t used to be considered appropriate, if a policy-holder 
failed to continue the payment of premiums, that he 
should lose very considerably by sodoing. The modern 
view of the best companies is quite at variance with this 
old-time notion. They say, in effect, ‘‘ you have taken 
a policy, and during the early years of assurance have 
paid more than the insurance protection costs, in 
order that your premium may remain uniform through- 
out, and that you may pay less than the annual cost of 
insurance protection in later years. If you wish to sur- 
render the policy we will charge you only the cost of the 
insurance protection you have had, and will return to 
you in cash, or in some other form, the difference 
between what you have paid and what your insurance 
protection has cost.” 

Liberal treatment of this sort, and liberality in regard 
to other policy conditions, are inevitably costly to an 
insurance company, and in the ordinary way must tend 
to a slight reduction in bonuses. The Atlas, however, 
has succeeded in increasing its rate of bonus while 
going to the extreme of liberality in regard to surrender 
values, and other policy conditions. 

It has, moreover, been able to do this on rates of 
premium which are below the average, and which, for 
non-participating policies, are almost, if not quite, the 
lowest terms upon which absolutely safe life assurance 
can be obtained. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to refer 
to the Fire department of the Company. Last year 
the premiums received amounted to £516,000, a con- 
siderable increase upon the average of recent years. 
The losses absorbed 52°6 per cent. of the premiums, 
and the expenses 35°4 per cent., leaving a trading 
profit of 12 per cent. of the premium income. This is 
a better result than usual, and enables an addition of 
£25,000 to be made to the Fire Fund, besides providing 
the usual dividend of 24s. per share to the shareholders. 
The amount paid up on each share is £5, besides £1 
added to each share from previous profits. These 
substantial benefits for the shareholders are obtained 
without detriment to the policy-holders, and the good 
results which both classes obtain are due to thé skill 
with which the Atlas has been, and is being, managed. 

We regret that in our last week’s insurance article 
we stated that the London and Lancashire Fire Office 
had been absorbed in the Royal ; we meant, of course, 
the Lancashire Fire Office. The London and Lancashire, 
we need hardly say, has no intention of amalgamating 
with any office ; founded in 1862, its flourishing condition 
is the best evidence of the satisfactory working of its 
existing arrangements. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LONDON INSTITUTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
7 Crown Office Row, The Temple, 25 June, 1903. 


| Sir,—Mr. Robert Butcher's letter*on the London 
{nstitution, which appeared in your last issue, would 


seem to imply that if the building and site are sold some 
of the proprietors, at any rate, will place their own in- 
terests before those of the public. They are willing, 
apparently tc make a present of the Reference Library 
to some establishment with more vitality in it than 
their own. But—to use Mr. Butcher’s own words— 
‘*it is neither intended nor even contemplated to hand 
over the proceeds [of a sale] to any university, hospital 
or ‘other excellent establishment’ as suggested by the 
writer of the article”. I do not wish todo Mr. Butcher 
an injustice, but it is difficult to attach any other mean- 
ing to his letter than that a certain number of the pro- 
prietors hope to transfer those proceeds to their own 
private banking accounts. That would indeed be a 
summary method of lending ‘‘ usefulness” to an estab- 
lishment of nearly a hundred years’ standing ! 

To my certain knowledge, many of the proprietors 
are animated by motives other than Mr. Butcher’s, and 
do intend, should the institution be sold, to devote the 
sum realised to public purposes. They would be justi- 
fied from the purely utilitarian point of view, no doubt ; 
yet they would not escape a heavy responsibility. Is 
London so rich in architecture that the destruction of a 
remarkably handsome building with an interesting 
history is to be contemplated without qualms ? 

Happily, legal difficulties may prevent the carrying 
out of their policy or the more trenchant course ad- 
vocated by Mr. Butcher—if I understand him rightly. 
To the non-proprietorial mind the presumption must be 
that the Institution cannot be sold unless the Charter 
is revoked or relief is obtained either in Parliament or 
the Courts. There would seem room, therefore, for a 
third policy—that of making the Institution the nucleus 
of a municipal library and thus turning to account the 
unoccupied ground which offends the careful eye of Mr. 
Butcher. Yours faithfully, 

Lioyp SANDERS. 


WYCLIFFE’S COLLEGE.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
Union Club, Trafalgar Square, 21 June, 1903. 

Sir,—In your review this week of Mr. Escott’s 
recently published work (‘‘King Edward and his 
Court”) the following passage occurs :—‘‘ Not less 
cryptic is his [Mr. Escott’s] allusion to ‘ The successes 
of Mr. St. John Brodrick and of Mr. Curzon—the two 
alumni of Wycliffe’s College’; for in the previous 
paragraph he speaks of their connexion with Balliol.” 

Why is this allusion ‘‘ cryptic”? Even if ‘‘ Wycliffe’s 
College” were in itself a ‘‘ cryptic” expression (which 
I suggest that it is not), surely it cannot be so— 
except to your reviewer—when taken in conjunction 
with the reference to Balliol in the previous paragraph 
to which attention is especially drawn. 

Your reviewer further states that he ‘‘does not 
believe in a Brodrick or a Curzon of Wycliffe’s College”. 
Would it be too much to ask what Brodrick and what 
Curzon he does believe in, and why, and at what 
college they were educated ? 

Iam, &c. 
An ALuMNUS OF WYCLIFFE’s COLLEGE. 


SCIENCE AND “VULGARITY OF MIND”. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay 

18 Claremont Square, 18 June. 
Si1r,—Professor Turner may be right in one way, but 
there is another side. For example, M. Pasteur said— 
‘* There is no greater charm for the investigator than to 
make new discoveries ; but his pleasure is heightened 
when he sees that they have a direct application to 

practical life.” 
Your obedient servant, 
James C. RICHARDSON. 


LONDON GARDEN-LAND THREATENED. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
2 Elm Tree Road, N.W., 26 June, 1903. 


Sir,—I venture to call attention to the evil effects 
which must inevitably follow, if the present tendency 
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to encroach upon, and entirely to cover with buildings, 
such open spaces as still exist in the central parts of 
London, is to remain unchecked. Such a space—which 
might still be saved—is the three acres of garden land 
on the west side of Grove End Road, S. John’s Wood, 
which Lord Howard de Walden proposes to cover with 
terraces of residential flats—not artisan dwellings. 

Whatever excuse there nay be for the vandal doings 
of the speculative builder—who, after all, has his bread 
and butter to earn—I know of none which can be 
pleaded, in such a case, by a young noble already 
dowered with a more than princely income. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Civis. 


[We hold that no space in London that is now free 
of buildings should be allowed to be built over in any 
circumstances. Increased house accommodation must 
be provided by pulling down and rebuilding. But it is 
hopeless to expect any private owner in this day to take 
a public view of his property. If Westminster Abbey 
belonged to a private person, it would soon be pulled 
down to make room for residential flats.—Ep. S.R.] 


MESSRS. DENT’S LAMB. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


18 Essendine Road, Elgin Avenue, W. 
30 June, 1903. 

S1r,—Will you grant me space for a few words of 
explanation on behalf of my publishers, and then, 
perhaps, a few words of comment on behalf of myself? 
The latter passage of my letter will be the least 
important, and may without injustice be omitted 
should you wish to compress a piece of bad copy. 

1. Your Reviewer gives a charmingly fair statement 
of how the case stands—in regard to comparative plan 
and claims to completeness—as between Mr. Lucas’ 
edition of Lamb’s Works and the one which suffers 
through association with my name. At one point, 
however, he. has his hesitations, if not his doubts. 
In my General Preface it is said that our collection of 
Letters will include ‘‘not only all that are copy- 
right in the Fitzgerald edition, but also a number 
of important and _ characteristic examples never 
printed till now”. The word ‘‘copyright” seems to 
have perplexed your Reviewer. He says: ‘‘How 
he comes to be printing copyright letters, Mr. 
Macdonald does not explain. ... We suspect the 
omission of the word ‘not’ and that Mr. Macdonald 
is not printing the Fitzgerald edition copyright letters ”. 
Your Reviewer is a good man, but his suspicion mis- 
leads him here. Our edition will contain everything 
that is copyright in the Fitzgerald edition, because all 
property and all rights in that edition have been purchased 
by Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co., who stand in the place of 
the original proprietors of that edition and who can 
therefore print what is now their own property. I 
harp monotonously on the word ‘“‘ property”, not 
because I come from the North, but because the word 
** copyright ” is such a difficult and dangerous word— 
I assure you, I do not know in the least what it means. 
But I take that it we have copyright against the nations 
of the earth, with one exception. Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. acquired at one time, not ‘‘ copyright”, but 
the “‘ right to use” some part of the copyright matter 
in the Fitzgerald edition. That ‘‘right to use” exists, 
and will continue; but the rest of the world, I am 
sorry to say, is warned off. 

2. As to myself. If anything that happened to the 
likes of me could be of any consequence, | should re- 
gard my failure to please your Reviewer as a signal 
misfortune. He seems to be aman of just mind, some- 
what calm withal, and having discernments, but 
attaching too much importance, I think, to his dis- 
tastes. And he is one—this I note with surprise, and 
with not a little gratitude for a great relief—who does 
not see the fun of shouting ‘‘ Scotchman !” at a rather 
honest literary worker, engaged about his business, 
who is also a stranger paying you the compliment of 
living among you. Obviously, then, your Reviewer is 
aman whom one would like to please; and it is to me 
not a little tantalising that I should have come so near 


_ able opinion. 


to pleasing him and should yet have failed in a way that 
is not only signal and complete but also highly 
curious. Forthough your Reviewer credits me with 
the possession of a number of qualities which one would 
have supposed very desirable in an Editor of Lamb and 
not exactly to be hired at the street corner, yet he finds 
that this Editor’s ‘‘ aggressiveness, his loudness, his 
uncouth style, which is apparently an endeavour to 
write like Lamb and Carlyle at the same time, are in 
extraordinary discordance with the literature he iis 
editing ” ; and he finally wonders, your Reviewer, how 
I have been attracted to the subject at all. In another 
place, by the way, he speaks of would-be editors; 
which, if it means anything particular, seems a little 
beneath him. But here perhaps my suspicion misleads 
me, and I do your Reviewer injustice. Certainly not so 
much injustice, however, as he does himself in the 
passage I have quoted. Of my General Preface I say 
nothing. That is largely a piece of controversial or dis- 
putatious writing, and your Reviewer might well find 
there—in the desperate and gesticulatory valour of the 
weak and the worthless, frighted a little at finding itself 
in fearful array against time-honoured powers and autho- 
rities deep entrenched in reputation—he might well find 
there something that looked uncommonly like aggres- 
siveness and that sounded loud: though, given the 
good will, I think he might have found there something 
else besides. But in my memoir of Lamb, which runs 
to about twenty-six thousand words, where is the 
aggressiveness, where is the loudness? Is it in the 
opening paragraph? That paragraph could easily be 
quoted, for it is only sixteen lines long; and yet it 
strikes the keynote, in rhythm and feeling, of the 
memoir from end to end. Or is it in the pages which 
describe the family in the Temple? Or those that tell 
the story of the tragedy that befell that family in 
September 1796? Or those that describe, with the 
utmost continuity and concentration of attention, how 
Mary was her brother’s ‘‘constant care”—or, in 
fine, where else in all that memoir is there any 
vital or representative passage, or any single page that 
can be described as aggressive or loud ? Your Reviewer 
says that I have sympathy, and insight, and that my 
ideas are worthy of respect. But how could anyone 
who had sympathy and insight and whose ideas were 
worthy of respect, write the story of the sad and heroic 
lives of Charles and Mary Lamb—and therewith “a 
sound appreciation of Lamb’s character both as writer 
and man ”—how in the name of wonder could anyone 
have this and do that, and yet the note of it all be 
aggressiveness, loudness, uncouthness, and wretched 
imitation of dissimilar writers? And as to imitations : 
if I were accused (not by your Reviewer—he would not 
do such a thing—but by mine enemy) of being a 
habitual thief and liar, I could not, either publicly or 
within my own breast, deny the charge with one-third 
of the certainty and inner conviction with which I could 
and can deny the charge of ever having tried to write 
like any man in my life. My diographia literaria is not 
worth writing, nor ever will be: but if it were written, 
this certainly would appear—that with me _ the 
one preoccupation in writing, the one care and quest, 
has been always to get my own thought and feeling, 
such as they might be at the moment, as truly and 
straightly on to the paper as I knew how. The poor 
best result has been a tortuous thing enough, I dare say, 
in many an instance ; but the fault is in me and not in 
my models, for I have none. 

I can hardly hope that you will find room for all this 
personal matter. But please publish my explanation 
with regard to the Fitzgerald letters, and so obviate 
misunderstandings which might, for all I know, lead to 
law-suits. 

Yours very truly, 


Wa. MAcpDona_p. 


[The egoism of this letter amply explains what we 
meant when we referred to the defects which marred 


“Mr. Macdonald’s work. The references to passages 


which he thinks inconsistent with our view of these 
defects are indeed those on which we founded a favour- 
We merely pointed out a striking 
contrast between these and other things in the book, — 
Ep. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


ANARCHY AND THE GERMAN 
REFORMATION. 


“*History of the German People at the Close of the 
Middle Ages.” By Johannes Janssen. Translated 
from the German by A. M. Christie. Vols. V. and 
VI. London: Kegan Paul. 1903. 25s. 

“| BES latest volumes of Dr. Janssen’s great work 

fluently and straightforwardly translated by Mr. 

Christie, complete another act in the grim drama of the 
Reformation which he has set himself to develop. The 
curtain rises on the battlefield of Pavia, that Sedan of 
the sixteenth century, and falls with the so-called Religi- 
ous Peace of Augsburg only thirty years later. The 
period however short is crowded with incident. Political 
events of the first importance succeed one another with 
bewildering rapidity, religious questions and con- 
troversies each with its crowd of noisy adherents spring 
up like mushrooms ; ecclesiastics and laymen, princes 
and pastors jostle one another at every turn. The hero 
of one scene appears as the villain of the next and 
finality, order, control are as yet nowhere. 

For the moment the Imperial cause was in the 
ascendent. Within the Empire the peasants’ heel had 
been bruised, without the French army was annihilated, 
its king a prisoner. But the very duality of aim 
involved in this dual victory over religious reform at 
home and French rivalry in Italy was doomed to rob 
Charles V. of the full harvest of his success. Pledged 
as he stood to give ‘‘ body, blood and life to extirpate 
heresy” his thirst for Imperial power beyond the Alps 
must sooner or later bring him into conflict with the 
Pope. The characters of the play change parts so un- 
expectedly that the development of the plot becomes as 
intricate as a Chinese puzzle. ‘‘The most Christian 
King” and the representative of S. Peter, conniving 
at breach of solemn treaty, force the Emperor, champion 
of orthodoxy, into open conflict with the official head of 
Catholicism. Francis indeed used the Reformers as 
his occasion served; with one hand he signed edicts 
for their extirpation at home, the other he stretched in 
friendly sympathy with the most heterodox German 
princes; much as the present republican government 
of M. Combes champions Christianity in China and 
persecutes it in France. 

With the protagonists thus diverting themselves it 
was but natural that the mass of the people throughout 
Germany unsettled in mind as in body should run 
hither and thither, blown about by every wind of 
doctrine, following every new leader, acclaiming 
every false prophet. The picture of social life drawn 
largely from contemporary documents, including 
the memoirs of the bluot but worthy Sastrow, also 
translated into English recently, is a hideous one. 
Dr. Janssen, perhaps dreading to be dull, paints 
it in Jurid colours. He is particularly severe on 
the party of Reform, convicting them wherever possible 
out of their own mouths. Indeed especially in dealing 
with the character and teachings of Luther himself his 
attitude verges at times on intolerance and prejudice. 
A partisan view of the great Reformer is the more to 
be regretted when we compare it with the broad and 
statesmanlike estimates of his life and work of Dr. 
Beard, Dr. Mozley and Bishop Creighton, to mention a 
few in this country alone. It is true that the period 
under review exactly coincides with the eclipse of 
much of Luther’s popularity. To both friends and foes, 
it bas been pointed out, his marriage was an inexpli- 
cable event, unless we can satisfy ourselves with the 
fanciful explanation of a French historian, ‘‘ to distract 
himself from the horrors of the Peasants’ War he fell 
in love with a nun and married her”. But Dr. Janssen 
is not always even fair. He scoffs at Luther’s anger 
when just before his death he came across some monks 
in Halle who still retained their religious habits, and 
adds by way of comment. ‘‘ To Luther who had broken 
his vows and forsaken his monastery the monk’s cowl 
was a cursed and abominable thing”. The sneer is 
superfluous. 

That Luther always remained “‘ the tough Saxon and 
sturdy peasant”, as he described himself, both in life 
and character must be frankly and fully admitted. He 


might well boast of a thick skin as of a stout heart. 


| Without refinement of feeling, culture or scholarly 


instincts his strength was the strength of the fanatic. 
His very visions in which a tangible devil plays the 
leading part smack of the grotesque. The elementary 
distinction between abuse and argument lay outside his 
ken. He assailed his enemies, Papists and.non- Lutheran 
Protestants alike, with the sough and ready weapons 
of invective and caricature. It is difficult to pronounce 
which are in worse taste Lucas Cranach’s scurrilous 
woodcuts or Luther’s accompanying inscriptions, where 
Pope and cardinals are held up to coarse ridicule and 
contempt. Even his last pamphlet which he considered 
‘*pious and useful” is defaced with such outrages as 
‘*Cursed, damned, destroyed be the Papacy,—verily in 
this wise I pray day after day, unceasingly, with my 
lips and with my heart”. Here at least we may 
endorse the author’s dry comment that prayers such as 
these could not do any harm to the Catholics. The 
bigamy incident throws lurid light on the conduct not 
alone of its hero the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, 
but of Luther and Bucer in their policy of justifying 
means by ends. To many two wives might be neces- 
sary, but to be found out would be unpardonable. 
‘*What is the harm”, argued Luther, ‘‘of a good 
plump lie for the sake of making things better and for the 
good of the Christian Church?” The Landgrave must 
be propitiated at the cost of both conscience and 


consistency. Well might Melanchthon weep and the 
weaker brethren rejoice in this condonation of 
polygamy. 


But whatever Luther’s personal convictions and 
utterances on matters of taste and morality may have 
been, there can be no reasonable doubt that their in- 
fluence upon his followers was all for the worst. Just 
as the Roman theory of indulgences, philosophically 
based on the twofold consequences of sin, guilt and 
penalty, a debt to Heaven and to man, became de- 
graded to a system of buying forgiveness for past 
offences as well as liberty to commit more, so many of 
the soundest precepts and practices of the champions 
of reform became perverted and abused. Indeed the 
history of the German people at this period reads 
like a new pandemonium let loose. Class seemed 
to vie with class in every kind of excess. Drunken- 
ness, adultery, sodomy and lawlessness were rife 
among clergy and people. In some districts the 
populace was so depraved that the Saxon in- 
spectors in 1527 despairingly reported that none but 
hangmen and gaolers would serve to rid the land of 
them. With the Protestant party already broken up 
into Lutherans and Zwinglians the rise of countless in- 
dependent theological sects followed as an inevitable 
consequence. The old bonds of Church organisation 
and discipline once burst through, the reaction against 
organisation and discipline of any kind whatever set in 
rapidly. Socialist views applied to religion. produced 
the innumerable parties designated under the collective 
name of Anabaptists. Dr. Janssen thus summarises 
their cheerful programme: ‘‘ The kingdom of Heaven 
thus announced by these Anabaptists was to bring with 
it a complete remodelling of the whole organisation of 
the ecclesiastical and civil life of society. After the 
extirpation of all godless persons the kingdom of 
Heaven will be established on earth, that is to saya 
community of Christians without external laws or rulers, 
governed and bound together only by the sacred motive 
power of the moral law which is written in the heart of 
every human being. In this kingdom of the perfect 
children of God all wars and hostilities will cease, all 
men and women will te equal, all things will be in 
common, nobody will set up claims to any frivileges, 
nobody will possess personal property and there wiil be 
no more sinful marriage but pure fruit will be begotten 
without the lust of the flesh.”’ 

The accounts of the spiritual carousals of these 
Anabaptists in whom the ‘‘ sacred motive power of the . 
moral law” seems to have been hopelessly clogged 
read like the pages of a diabolic satire. Hell was 
literally let loose, and no human agency was powerful 
enough to cope with the unbridled and licentious fanati- 
cism which scorned the extremest pains and penaliies 
and gaily and recklessly courted swordand stake. The 
plague spread from Swabia all over Germany, tainting 
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indeed not only the lower orders but even the educated 
classes. Measures the most violent failed to stay the 
contagion. In Bavaria the decree went forth that those 
who recanted should be beheaded, while those who 

ersisted were to be burned. All who know John of 
Leyden only through Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophet” will be 
shocked to find his Kingdom of Zion at Minster but 
a Reign of Terror, ‘‘the Anointed of God” an unscru- 
pulous and upstart tailor’s apprentice. 


THE LITERARY GARDENER. 


«‘Shakespeare’s Garden.” By J. H. Bloom. 
Methuen. 1903. 35. 6d. 
HANGES in national character which may be 

summed in the phrase Rural Exodus, if it be 
taken in a sense wide enovgh to include the set of 
minds as well as the drift of bodies, seem likely to 
destroy, together with some more obvious inheritances, 

a quality of imaginative literature which has perhaps 

received less notice than it deserves. This quality, 

commen throughcut the classics and peculiarly marked 
in English letiers, may be called, according to slight 
differences of aspect, the bucolic or geurgic, farmer 
yeoman or country gentleman strain: it is a character 
of genuine workmanlike acquaintance at first hand with 
the soil, with the elements, and with Nature at the 
points where man meets her in the primary businesses 
of life. There is hardly any need to dwell on such 
instances of classical farmers as Homer or Horace; 
but perhaps Xenophon may be a little insisted on as (in 
‘*The Householcer”) a particularly fine type of the 
country gentleman, and if the insular claim may pass, 
one with a curiously English face. Amongst our own 
names there is hardly one, from Chaucer to Tennyson, 
which does not show the ingrained character ; the influ- 
ence is perhaps most visible in some of the lower rank, 
such as Cowper or Crabbe; but its central instance, 
shown in intimate knowledge of country polity, in 
convincing personal grasp of the roots of rustic charac- 
ter, in the native’s touch, absolutely searching and sure, 
and yet fairy-light, on all country shows, woods or 
gardens, hedgeside flowers or cornfield weeds, is, it 
need scarcely be said, to be found in Shakespeare. 

The combination in the title of Mr. Bloom’s book might 

raise.expectations of some such matters as these, in 

critics who have Jearned to shy instinctively at most 
title-pages containing the word ‘‘ garden”, grown wary 
of the humours of the watering-pot, descriptions of 

Elizabethan pleached walks at Tooting, and photo- 

graphs of that charming perennial crambe repetita in 

the herbaceous border. Or, the critic might conjecture, 
here was an essay on a Jost ideal, a reconstruction as 
far as practicable of the kitchen garden and pleasure 
ground of the spacious days, their brief catalogue of 
modest luxuries, simple greenstuffs and small chaste 
flowers with qualities which have not necessarily sur- 
vived down to the. modern exhibition table. But he 
will be disappointed: of Shakespearian gardening in 
either sense there is here little trace. ‘‘ Garden” is 
made large enough to take in both the cedar of Lebanon 
and the “* olive and grey foliaceous lichens of the genus 

Parmelia”, with every vegetable between, from prim- 

roses to eringoes and from Costes’ carnation ribband 

to Sir Hugh Evans’ goot worts and caret, that can be 
extracted from the plays, labelled with their proper 

Linnzan titles, or those of Mill Boiss or Huds. 

There is a good deal of etymology and some 

proverbial and legendary Jore that has seen service; 

references to ‘Old Gerard” and ‘‘ Old Tusser”, and 
appearances of the Neolithic man and the Swiss Lake- 

Dwellers, who turn up in a way recalling Charles I.’s 

head in Mr. Dick’x Memorial. . 

The critic, who pricks his ears at the sound of Shake- 
speare and a garden, hangs them to hear that Burnett 
‘‘is a pretty little rosaceous plant with serrated pinnate 
leaves, no corolla, and largependent stamens. Itisknown 
to science as Poterium Sanguisorba, L.”; or to find that 
‘‘the alge . .. are not mentioned by the poet; but 
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under the microscope the arrangement of their cell 
contents are (sic) as beautiful and instructive as any 
other portion of the vegetable kingdom”. 


A few 


references to local botany: or surviving customs point 
out the direction in which the author’s opportunities as 
a Warwickshire rector should have Jed him; but they 
are lost amid pages of general “description and quoted 
book-lore. After looking through the Appendix (which 
makes nearly half the book) of quotations from the 
plays and poems bearing on plants, flowers or ' fruits, 
the reader is bound to acknowledge its ingenious 
industry : such entries as ‘‘ The fig of Spain ”’—*‘ ebon- 
coloured ink ”—*‘ steeples and moss-grown towers ”— 
“*thou hempseed !””—*‘ bind his corky arms ”—are suffi- 
cient to show that not much vegetable matter has been 
allowed to go through the sieve. With a little grumble: 
that the proof-correction has been done with a larger 
mesh—‘‘ glans” as an apparent plural, and ‘‘ spousa 
solis” do not look nice in print—the critic must ask to 
be forgiven if he reverts to those conjectures which the 
title of the book suggested. La 
If the consideration of the georgic temperament in 
poets (or the gardener’s, for here we may say with Joubert: 
‘*On jouit par le jardinage des pures délicatesses de 
agriculture’) be too academic, there is surely room 
amongst the present plenty of garden-books for re- 
constitution of a garden such as Shakespeare may 
really have walked in. With a distaste for the pen- 
ultimate visible in other directions, we look shudder- 
ingly over the heads of those ancestresses of ours 
whom Leech drew doing their bedding-out in crinolines, 
over the heads geranium-wreathed of Paxton and of 
Kent, back to Parkinson and ‘‘ old Gerard”’, to topiary 
works and ‘‘formal gardens”. Therefore an attempt 
to show what the flowers of an earlier day were like 
would no doubt be popular, and ought to be of solid 
use. By ruling out the later introductions and im- 
provements, and by making careful descriptions and 
illustrations from available records, we might get a 
picture of a Shakespearian garden,—or a Chaucerian, 
for the matter of that—which would show us that not 
all progress in horticulture is absolute gain. Best of 
all, of course, would be the reproduction of Shake- 
speare's garden in the green, not in the dry; not a 
collection of specimens of ‘‘ plants mentioned by the 
poet”, like the ‘‘ Birthplace Garden” at Stratford, in 
which, Mr. Bloom tells us, ‘‘ fern-seed” is represented 
by a starved Osmunda; but a simple country plot of 
all sorts, orchard, kitchen-quarters, flower-borders, 
after the pattern which has remained, probably quite 
unaltered in the broader features, in countless cottage 
and farmhouse gardens all over the midlands and 
Southern England; a garden in which should grow all 
the plants ot the time which have come down to us. 
And—if the florists would condescend for once to work 
backwards to simplicity and delicacy instead of ever 
onwards to new monsters—it might be possible to 
restore most of the varieties which have been lost. 
From such a garden, when it had settled and grown 
together for a few years, ‘‘careless ordered” under 
hands with the right touch, modern gardeners might 
receive a quite wholesomely surprising impression of 
repose, fineness and grace, and in it find matter for 
reflection, not inapt to the existing order of things, on 
some literary connexions of gardening. For there are 
visible dangers in the present vogue: now that we are 
all gardeners, and garden-doors stand so generally 
wide to the world, there is a risk of certain ancient 
genii takiog mild but quite irrevocable departure and 
leaving us to photograph our pergolas and write about. 
our hybrid narcissi in groves empty of the informing 
soul. There are two sorts of literature which chiefly’ 
tend to profane the secret charm ; one the prose which, 
while it extols its Pannus purpureus or Avena tenuior, 
gives to any working gardener an uncomfortable im- 
pression that it depends very much indeed upon the’ 
named labels in the garden that it loves; the other, the 
text-books of that complementary sect of Peter Bells to 
whom a primrose by the river’s brim is a Primula 
vulgaris Linn., and it is nothing~ more. From the 
misfortune of the ascendency of either extreme—the 
beds of painted lilies and the pages of the hortus siccus 
—we might be alike delivered by a sound conception of 
Shakespeare’s garden. 
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OUR ENEMIES—FROM THE ENGLISH POINT 
OF VIEW. 


‘*The Enemies of England.” By the Hon. George 
Peel. London: Arnold. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 
R. PEEL’S aim is ambitious and, we think, mis- 
taken—nothing less than to account for the recent 
unpopularity of England among continental nations by 
means of a generalisation based upon a survey of her 
dealings with them that extends over more than half the 
Christian centuries. This is the text of the book. It is 
found in the second chapter :—‘‘ our statesmen have con- 
tinuously sought our security, which in each important 
epoch of European affairs has coincided with the 
security of Europe. And the main reason of the general 
dislike entertained towards us is that, in serving the 
cause of all, we have opposed the individual interests 
of each so successfully as to make it appear probable 
that no power in Europe which has momentarily grasped 
ascendency can regain it, and no power which aspires 
to ascendency can secure it, in our despite”. There is 
truth here of course. German Anglophobia for instance 
is due in part to the conviction that we stand and have 
stood in Germany’s road to power. No doubt too we 
have done more in the way of cutting down over-rank 
powers than have others ; but then we have a longer 
history than most—and even so we have had no mono- 
poly of international police work. 

To prove that we have stood in the way of national 
ambitions is not difficult; it is the leap from this 
established fact to the conclusion that is so precarious. 
Mr. Peel’s formula is not a sufficient guide to the dark 
places of the psychology of peoples. If we were 
very unpopular in Austria or Spain it would be 
uncommonly presumptuous to connect that unpopu- 
larity either with the defeat of the Armada or with 
an entirely hypothetical feeling which might cause 
Spaniards and Austrians to say to themselves—‘‘ Ha ! 
these English will check our ascendency: we must 
have their blood”. Yet Mr. Peel tells some parts of 
the story of our old rivalry with Spain as if it supported 
his thesis. To explain our unpopularity at the Vatican 
he must needs dive into the midd'e ages, relate a 
number of particularly familiar episodes in which we 
English have thwarted Popes, and maintain that but 
for us Rome might have ruled the West a second time. 
No doubt we have taken our part in the work of 
checking Papal pretensions; but we have not been 
alone, and to-day there are more effective enemies of 
Papal ascendency than we in them of the Pope’s own 
household. 

In his conclusion Mr. Peel claims to have written in 
brief ‘‘the long story of the enmities of England ”. 
This claim we do not dispute. Perhaps he intended to 
write history rather than to explain politics by history ; 
but his earlier chapters gave us a different impression. 
We rise from the book dissatisfied: the connexion 
between the facts related and the present state of affairs 
is not properly kept in view. As history it is incom- 
oe As the philosophy of politics it is unconvincing. 
f Mr. Peel had given more attention to what he calis 
a subsidiary reason for our unpopularity—‘‘ that England 
alone has planted outside Europe new civilisations, so 
strong and so cultivated as to be rivals to Europe 
itself” —and less to anecdotes about William the Con- 
queror and Solyman the Magnificent his book would 
have possessed a unity which it now lacks. 

It is not always apparent for whom the book is 
intended. Some sentences suggest the simple-minded 
reader, as thus:—‘‘It may be said of the social fabric of 
Europe that it contains certain elements which have 
rendered its history exceedingly complex.” Or again 
this simple reader is gravely told that Lord Macaulay 
prophesied that the Papacy would endure ‘in undi- 
minished force when some traveller from New Zealand” 
—even the simple might finish the quotation from 
memory, but it is all printed for him. He is 
told also that ‘‘ Turgot, the eminent economist and 
statesman ” held this or that view, and he quite expects 
to be introduced to ‘‘ Mirabeau, the prominent orator 
and politician”. But he is not. On other pages it is 
assumed that he knows all about Jandun and “‘his 
treatise”, what ‘‘ the Bishoprics” were which lay to the 
eastward of France in the seventeenth century, and 


what exactly Scharnhorst did for the Prussian army. He 
is even exhorted, and that not in a footnote, to study 
‘* the monumental work which M. Doniol . . . has devoted 
to the participation of France in the establishment of 
the United States of America, an account incorporated 
in five gigantic folio volumes containing over three 
thousand five hundred pages”. 

There is a deal of information dropped by the way- 
side out of Mr. Peel’s full baskets. Who would have 
thought to learn from a book in which several chapters 
begin with quotations from the “ Times” that ‘‘in the 
entire literature of antiquity . . . from Herodotus to 
Priscianus Periegetes, there are one hundred and nine- 
teen authors who make mention of Britain”? This we 
count pure pedantry. Two more passages should be 
arrested and pilloried with it. The first introduces 
Cromwell’s West Indian expedition. (Now the ex- 
pedition itself is disposed of in a page or so) :— 
‘*Just as the Malay archipelago is stretched be- 
tween Asia and Australia, so between North and South 
America is disposed that inextricable medley of islands 
known variously by the names of the Bahamas, and 
the Greater and Lesser Antilles. It is that exotic 
region which Columbus, who discovered it in his quest 
for India, supposed to have been the Garden of Eden 
for its beauty, and which Froude has denominated the 
bow of Ulysses for its shape. This Garden of Eden, 
whether original or not, had suffered the fall; for 
though at the date of the advent of Columbus, its 
northern islands were tenanted by that mild race of 
Arawaks, or meal eaters, of whom. . . (&c., &c.)..., 
the islands lying further south were inhabited by the 
ferocious Caribs, whose food was not meal but men.” 
The second ends a chapter and refers to the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary war in 1793. ‘‘ The blood-feud 
of the two nations which had lifted its Medusa head 
seven centuries before at the Norman Conquest had 
been quieted for a moment: tenfold was the fury with 
which the butchery began anew.” 

There are useful chapters and well-written pages in 
this odd book but the sponsors should at least have 
pruned it. 


STUART PORTRAITS. 


‘*The Stuarts. Being Illustrations of the Personal 
History of the Family (especially Mary Queen of 
Scots) in XVIth, XVIIth and XVIIIth Century 
Art.” By J. J. Foster. 2 vols. London: 
Dickinson’s. 1903. 10, 15 and 50 guineas. 

Ts chief object of this splendid book is the pub- 

lication of portraits of the royal Stuarts and of 
certain persons concerned in their history (Cromwell 
himself is included). Besides portraits, relics are illus- 
trated, documents facsimiled, and various buildings and: 
places are represented by etchings. A few portraits of 
the earlier Stuarts are given, but the substantial part of 
the first volume is concerned with Mary Stuart. The 
second carries the record down to the younger Pre- 
tender. The portrait reproductions (from pictures, 
miniatures and prints) are excellent, and paper, type, 
printing unite with them in what is really a very fine 
example of book-making. The binding is taken from 

an admirably simple example in the library of Charles II. 

The etchings, by C. Boucher, are the least admirable 

part of the illustrations. 

From the critical point of view the work is less satis- 
factory. Mr. Foster, the author of the text, puts. 
forward no pretensions as an original historian, and 
there is no reason to complain of his limits in this 
direction. But in the matter of the portraits, which are 
more particularly his province, we might have looked 
for a stricter study. The most vexed question, of 
course, is that of the portraits of Mary Stuart. Here 
the student has to deal with a mass of work of all 
degrees of authenticity or probability in attribution. 
Portraits which can only be described as unknown 
ladies by unknown artists have submitted to the attrac- 
tion of a romantic name on the slightest grounds of 
resemblance or date. Others have a definite origin 
in some authentic piece, but are copies. Others, 
again, like the ‘‘ Memorial Portrait” at Blair 
College, are in their origin certainly portraits of the 
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ueen, but posthumous. We cannot say that Mr. 
Poster has sifted his material with great severity, and 
the reader who attempts to arrive at an image of Mary 
from the series given will find his ideas vague and 
contradictory. Questions of authenticity and attribu- 


tion become less frequent in the later period, and every » 


book that contains the Vandyck Stuarts is secure of 
charmed pages. At that period the problem is to see 
behind Vandyck’s magnificent formula and sentiment, 
and to do this we have to strike a balance between his 
rendering and that of more terre a terre painters. 

With the warning we have given against taking 
every portrait, without query, at its title-value, we 
may recommend the book as an interesting collection 
to turn over and a beautiful object to possess. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


* Principles and Problems of Imperial Defence.” By 
Lieut.-Colonel Edward S. May, C.M.G., R.A. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1903. 7s. 6d. 


e Ga is a most praiseworthy effort to place before 

the general and uninstructed public a summary 
of the factors which have to be taken into consideration 
by those charged with the organising of our national 
defences. The mere appearance of a work of this 
class is a healthy sign that some educated soldiers can 
be got to grasp the broad fact that the defence of the 
Empire, its colonies and dependencies can only be 
achieved by the one-hearted co-operation of the two 
services working with a common object in view. The 
force and effect of Colonel May’s writing are at times 
affected by the fact that he appears to be unduly appre- 
hensive of arousing naval jealousy by a too explicit 
enunciation of the duties of a navy acting in conjunc- 
tion with an army. 

With the general principies he advocates we have 
little to find fault. He has adopted thoroughly sound 
views on the main subject of defence though in some of 
his applications of principles he seems to have hardly 
attached sufficient importance to the more modern 
developments of naval warfare. Thus in his repeated 
reference to the ‘‘ close blockade” of the enemy’s ports: 
we see little account taken of the increased and in- 
creasing dangers incurred by the recent improvements 
in the uses of the torpedo in war. In all his calcu- 
lations for the necessities of the Empire, whether 
for reinforcing India, Canada, the Cape or Egypt, 
or for dealing a counterstroke, he accepts the 
‘* Army Corps” system as it is in his opinion that 
should we become involved in a war with one of the 
Great Powers, at least three of these would be required 
at short notice and this without calling upon or other- 
‘wise impairing the efficiency of the ‘‘ other units”. We 
could wish with all our heart that such a condition of 
preparedness could be brought about and that we could 
see these, the three army corps as well as the ‘‘ other 
units”, in being. 

The best part of the whole book is where he deals 
with the problems of home defence where he most 
truly points out the fallacy of any scheme by which all 
‘six of our army corps (real or imaginary) are absorbed 
for that purpose. The real problem before us, he 
asserts, is how to arrange for the defence of these 
islands after three army corps, or their equivalent, 
have been sent abroad. It will be in the recollection of 
most people how Lord Wolseley in the summer of 1g00 
incurred the wrath of the politicians by his memorable 
visit to Aldershot and his too candid expression of 
Opinion of the fighting value of the hotch-potch of men 
with rifles which he there saw assembled. The 
possibilities of invasion of these islands are dealt 
with in a manner which must meet with the approval 
of all thinking students of modern war, and are com- 
mended to the special attention of the school who ever 
attempt to throw ridicule upon any proper and serious 
consideration of the subject by angrily crying out that 
“invasion is impossible” or that ‘‘by the time it 
comes about there will be no England to defend”. 
Of all authorities on the subject of our risks of in- 
vasion, it is not unamusing to find Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt cited—in a lecture given by him at the United 


Service Institution over thirty years ago in which 
he threw ridicule in his peculiarly graceful manner upon 
the attenuated proportions of the mercantile marine 
of France, Germany and Russia—a large mercantile 
marine being a sine qua non for the transport of would- 
be invaders. Suffice to say that the Mr. Harcourt of 
1872 by his arguments then used to belittle the dangers 
of invasion has succeeded in conclusively placing on 
record the enormous changes which the last thirty years 
have brought about and how extraordinary has been 
the increase both of the navies and mercantile fleets 
of the Powers he then so contemptuously derided and, 
further, how vastly this has added to the risks we at 
present run. 

Colonel May holds no brief for ‘‘the bogey of 
invasion” but he calmly and lucidly points out how 
the absence of a properly organised home army of 
adequate numbers might during the absence of our 
‘*three army corps” form an irresistible temptation to 
our Continental neighbours to attempt a coup-de-main 
on our eastern or south-eastern coasts. He calls 
attention to the fact that whereas our home forces 
in such a case, as all who care to know are well 
aware, would be composed of immature and in- 
different troops, staffed and officered to a large extent 
by amateurs, the invaders would be sure to be the 
very pick and flower of a Continental army, well 
staffed, thoroughly organised and led by highly trained 
officers. He adds, quantity would doubtless be on our 
side—as it was in South Africa, but ‘‘ quality would 
certainly be on the other”. 

We would especially direct attention to Colonel May’s 
urgent plea for the provision of ‘‘ well-trained officers”. 
Other nations are provided with such, yet their require- 
ments sink into insignificance in comparison with ours 
and we, of all nations, set least importance on the 
creation and maintenance of a highly educated and 
well-trained corps of officers. Should the day of 
invasion ever come, the one: possible factor which 
would give solidity and fighting value to our hordes of 
willing but indifferently trained ‘‘men with muskets ” 
would be a full complement of really first-rate officers, 
good leaders of men and able tacticians. Under 
existing arrangements, not only are our auxiliary forces 
under-officered to an appalling extent but the great 
bulk of those holding commissioned ranks, though most 
zealous, self-sacrificing and keenly anxious to do their 
duty, cannot be seriously regarded as capable of 
leading men in action against the well-officered and 
highly trained troops of our possible foes. 

In the portion dealing with naval bases and coaling 
stations he incidentally alludes to the fact that great 
changes will be brought about by the construction of 
the American Isthmus Canal—changes of which it is very 
certain that the early occupation by some naval power 
of the Galapagos Islands, which lie only some 200 miles 
west of the Isthmus, will be not the least important. 

Especially interesting are the various maps of the 
world showing ‘‘ naval bases and coaling stations”, 
‘ British submarine cables” and ‘“‘ British trade 
routes”. In the latter case it would have been pre- 
ferable and decidedly more instructive to have borne 
in mind that in world-charts drawn on Mercator’s pro- 
jection the trade routes should be marked with reference 
to the courses they actually follow and not by straight 
lines from point to point, which are, to say the least, mis- 
leading. In his somewhat discursive treatment of the 
vast number of problems arising out of the proper con- 
sideration of imperial defence Colonel May now and 
again makes admirable points. Thus for example he 
comes to the conclusion that under existing conditions 
any real professional control of our land forces is out- 
side of the sphere of practical politics. Until we get 
professional control—it is hopeless to attempt to 
establish personal responsibility—Colonel May doubts 
whether the latter, even if obtained, would nowadays 
in England be really efficacious. ‘‘We no longer 
shoot our failures”, or our imputed failures, such as 
Admiral Byng. Recent attempts to establish “‘ personal 
responsibility ” have not been very successful or edify- 
ing and we would especially commend to all, Colonel 
May’s opinion, or shall we say rather delicate sugges- 
tion, that it is doubtful whether the ‘‘ acrimonious 
controversies” anent army matters, of which there has 
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been such a continuous and deplorable succession 
during the present régime, are not ‘too high a price 
to pay” in view of the actual advantages they may be 
supposed to confer upon the service. 


NOVELS. 


**The Way Back.” By Albert Kinross. London: 
Constable. 1903. 6s. 

There is good work in ‘‘ The Way Back”; a certain 
ardour which separates it from the dull mosaic of book- 
making, a sense of what is really salient in existence, a 
style which though not wholly commendable, at least 
expresses something rhythmic in the thought, a con- 
ception of form in construction, a certain power, 
occasionally abused, in drawing character, and a direct- 
ness of aim which allows no digressive trivialities. But 
the tone is noisy, the note is strained, it suggests too near 
a likeness to another sort of bookmaking, the advertise- 
ment of merit to attract the public’s money ; the whole 
thing has an air of wearing loud checks, and shouting 
the starting price of genius. For this the hero is 
chiefly responsible. He is dipped in ‘‘ yellow” 
journalism, and brought tremendously up-to-date. 
He talks much too much and much too well; he 
is dressed so importantly that he finally acquires 
the effect of being disguised as himself; and, 
though he opens in league with the devil and as the 
last product of modernity, he and the book conclude 
with the old conventions, the too-late-repentant wife, 
the tardily but dreadfully enraged husband, a great 
aroma of renunciation, and the popping off of pistols. 
That is indeed, with a vengeance, the way back. 


‘*Six Trees.” By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. London 
and New York: Harper. 1903. 35. 6d. 


The author of this charming little book has changed 
her name, but her way of writing is as good as ever. 
Once more the narrow lives of New England peasants 
are made to exhale a refreshing sweetness ; and yet, as 
the title implies, with a difference. For in each of 
these six tales a tree bulks largely, a noble and 
dominating example of its kind. Sometimes the tree is 
consoler as in *‘ The Balsam Fir”, sometimes, as in 
‘* The Great Pine”, it is instigator and renewer. You 
must be a tree-lover, as the author surely is, to 
appreciate these fancies at their true worth. Always 
the tree has an elevating influence. This is what the 
writer says about her great Elm: ‘it became, to some 
minds, something akin to a testimony of God... . 
It seemed to furnish an upward lift for thought and 
imagination”. Mrs. Freeman traverses difficult 
ground, and only once does she seem to lose her 
footing ; and that is when, not content with allowing 
the trees to exercise their sway by the mere force of 
their being, she invests her White Birch with feelings 
peculiar, so far as we know, to animal life. But this 
is a minor point: the book is one to read and read 
again. 


** A Girl among the Anarchists.” By Isabel Meredith. 
London: Duckworth. 1903. 6s. 


It is difficult to believe that this view of Anarchism 
could interest anyone. Anarchism, even as an intel- 
lectual obsession, is on English soil entirely an exotic. 
As an explosive it lacks the compression without which 
its energy bursts as harmlessly as dynamite in the 
desert. The book admits as much. The dreary un- 
profitable progress which it records is engineered almost 
entirely by a foreign element, by men who in other 
lands have had their being so warped by tyranny and 
injustice that they can see good in no form of govern- 
ment. Their British counterpart is a very poor affair, 
generally either an amateur, a fanatic, or a’ loafer. 
Where freedom is not one can sympathise with those 
who dream of it, especially where the mere dreaming 
is a dangerous occupation. But neither big talk nor 
bomb throwing is likely to achieve in England the 
social salvation. Of one we have all too much and the 
other does not suit the sentiment of the country. We 
are anything but an explosive people. 


‘*The Shadow on the Quarter-Deck.” Major W. P. 


Drury. 
3s. 6d. 
The successful writer of short stories risks a good 
deal when he embarks upon a novel with a purpose, 
In ‘‘ The Shadow on the Quarter-Deck” Major Drury 
gives ample evidence of the gifts which made ‘ The 
Mess Deck” delightful, but the story is loosely con- 
structed, and depends for its interest mainly on the odd 
characters gathered within its covers. It is chieflya 
series of sketches of the life of a Marine officer at 
Devonport, in the Mediterranean, and on the West 
Coast of Africa. Two pieces of active service—Crete 
and West Africa—are introduced with effect. But 
everywhere is the purpose of demonstrating what is 
unhappily true—that the services of the Royal Marines 
are not rightly appreciated either by the Navy or the 
public. There might perhaps be found more effective 
ways of bringing this matter forward than the intro- 
duction in a novel of a court-martial in which a 
Major of Marines is sentenced by naval officers to 
he dismissed with disgrace from the service for con- 
duct which an army court-martial might at most visit 
with areprimand. The exaggerated climax is a mistake, 
because the author has shown convincingly how 
Marines may be systematically treated with petty injus- 
tice by an unsympathetic captain of a ship. There is 
also a fine stagey ‘‘ curtain” which is oddly out of place 
in a well-written novel. But the book is well worth 
reading for its graphic descriptions, and particularly for 
the inimitable presentment of Puddifin, the hero’s 
servant, who is own brother to his former creation 
Pringle. 


London: Chapman and Hall. 1903, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Patriotism Under Three Flags.” By Ralph Lane. London: 
Unwin. 1903. 

This is a plea for what the author calls rationalism as a sub- 
stitute for patriotism which he profoundly distrusts. With what 
he has to say in dispraise of Union Jackassism in this and 
other lands we are not at all disposed to quarrel. These and 
other parts of the book may not be without use in inducing 
people to look a little more searchingly into their belief in— 
and profession of—patriotism, with a view to find if reason and 
right lie in the vague background. But the book as a whole 
has too strong a flavour of partisanship to suit the taste of 
the earnest seeker of truth. We expected upon opening it 
to find the usual stock stuff about Rhodes, and Chamberlain 
and the Concentration Camps: it is all there. The superficies 
of the truth Mr. Lane may often see: this is something: but 
it is not enough to entitle him to hold forth as a teacher and 
philosopher. There is one story in the book for which 
we forgive him much. Writing about the talk of “mother 
countries” and “boundless per-r-airies stretching from 


the rock-bound coast of Maine to the many shores of the, 


Golden Pacific” and “empires on which the sun never sets”, 
he says: “the last time I heard that phrase about this sun- 
kissed land, it was from the lips of a gentleman in a country 
store, who concluded the oration by asking the Joan of a dollar 
and a half in order to get a sack of flour to take home to his 
wife, the storekeeper declining further credit on an account 
which was already four and a half years old.” The story is 
good, but we do not see why a man cannot be a patriot and a 
debtor at the same time. 


“The Last Days of Great Men.” By W. Quartermaine East. 
London: Sampson Low. 193. 

Superfluity, gush, platitude, unctuousness, and foolishness and 
snobbery are the characteristics of this book. Mr. East has 
nothing to say about Cromwell Napoleon or Mahomet that was 
worth the misspending of any of the leisure hours to which he 
says these essays owe their origin. There is a reprint of a 
Diary of Napoleon’s journey from Moscow to Paris by Baron 
Paul de Bourgoing which is worth mentioning tut that is all 
except his silly account of a walk with Lord Rosebery at The 
Durdans, “on an exceedingly hot afternoon in August 1896 "— 
as if that mattered! The interest ef this is that we are told the 
genesis of the Cromwell statue in Palace Yard. “‘ My lord, I 
am going to ask a favour ;’ ‘Consider it granted’: ‘I fear itis 
surrounded with difficulties, which all previous governments 
have hitherto found insurmountable’. ‘Don’t be prosy : what 
isit?’? ‘I want a statue of Oliver Cromwell placed notin a square 
in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Belfast, or any city in the 
kingdom, but within the precincts of Her Majesty’s Palace of 
Westminster ; if it can be accomplished my modest subscription 
of fifty pounds is ready’ ; ‘Consider it done’.” So ifhe tells the 
story as Lord Rosebery would tell it, the statue was put up to 
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*¢ All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not? 
—should secure a copy of THE MuTuAt’s Report.” 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1843. 


Funds... £78,089, 283. 
Income 15,148,791. 
Guarantee Fund and 

Divisible Surplus... £13,991,627. 


The Mutual Life has paid in 
Claims and Bonuses ... £123,223,339. 


Of which over £67,000,000 
was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom : 


16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Founded 1805. 
The Oldest Scottish Insurance Office. 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE LIFE. 


Head Office: 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


London Offices: 
82 King William Street, E.C.; 14 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


ROCK “ce: 


WEALTH. SECURITY. STABILITY. 
Paid in Claims upwards of - - £12,200,000. 
: PROVISION FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
Low Premium Rates for Without Profit Policies. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—PERSONAL ACCIDENTS—BURGLARY 
—FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Established 1806, 


Branch Offices—BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, DUBLIN, EDIN- 
BURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, NORWICH. 
Chief Office—15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £4,091,836. Income, £402,381... 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 8S.W. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities- 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000, FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.Cc- 


Board of Directors. 


Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lord ARTHUR CECIL. Cuarizs Price, Esq. 


Henry Riptey, Esq. 
Joun Rosert FREEMAN, Esq. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S.,. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 


D.Sc. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
d—one pay on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at». 
death thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and om 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 


(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 23 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 
Full Particulars and every information on application. 
Head Office—NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Str E.C.; 72 King William Street, City > 


eet, Be 
195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, $.W.: 124 West End Lane, N.W.;3. 
ro Southwark Street, S.E.; and 165 Whitechapel Road, E. 


The Liverpool & London & Globe: 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Total Invested Funds - - £10,196,661. 


FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS.  ANNUITIES, 


For the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1898, the large Reversionary. 
Bonus of 35/- per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under the 
Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Intermediates 
B during the present Quinquennium, 


HAND-IN-HAND 
INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, Annual Income - - £495,301 
LONDON, E.C. Accumulated Funds - £3,085, 765 


Instituted 1696. 


The Qldest Insurance Office. 


LARGE BONUSES. 


1 DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL—CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £47,000,000. 


Scottish Critic. 
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please Mr. Quartermaine East. He should have asked for his 
own while he was about it; though the book itself is monu- 
ment enough of egoism and silliness. “If not pos$essing the 
stoicism of Plato, I #t a measure possess a strong undercurrent 
of Mahometan fatalism, having an unalterable belief that this 
— was more than a mere accident.” This is, drivel in 
excelsis, 


“Calendar of Letter-Books preserved among the archives of 
the Corporation of the City of London at the Guildhall. 
Letter-Book E. circa A.D. 1314-1337. Edited by Reginald 
R. Sharpe. Printed by order of the Corporation under the 
direction of the Library Committee 1903. 

This volume, the fifth of the series now in process of publi- 
cation by the Corporation of London, is the well-known Liber 
Albus or “ New White Book of Writs and Memoranda” which 
was so largely utilised by John Carpenter, the City’s famous 
Town Clerk, in his compilation of City customs and ordi- 
nances, as well as by Fabyan, Stow and others. It has a 
history of its own for there is a note on the fly-leaf to the effect 
that it was lost and “lackyng of a long seasoun untill the 
viij day of July in the xxxij" yere of the reign of Kyng Henry 
the VIIJ®” when Robert Broke the Common Serjeant “ espeid 
out the said Boke” in the possession of a gentleman of his 
acquaintance and redeemed it by the orders of the Corporation 
at the cost of 20s. How the book went astray and for how 
long does not appear, but the medizval book-collector had 

robably no more conscience than his latter-day descendant. 

he period covered by the volume embraces the closing years 

of the troubled reign of Edward II. and the emancipation of 
his son from Queen Isabella and her paramour Mortimer. The 
disastrous Scottish war, the rise and fall of the Despensers and 
the various phases of the constitutional struggle with the Earl 
of Lancaster and the Ordainers all find their echoes in these 
civic records ; but the event which, more than any of these, 
exercised the minds of the citizens was the memorable visitation 
of the Justitiars held at the Tower in 1321. This Iter presents 
curious resemblances with the proceedings by which Charles II., 
after the collapse of the Whigs in 1682, “took the City into his 
hands”. But the chronic disturbances on the marshes were 
fatal to any steady exercise of the royal prerogative and the 
privileges and franchises of the citizens underwent no practical 
curtailment. 


“Critical Essays.” With Introduction by Churton Collins. 
“Late Stuart Tracts.” With Introduction by George 
A. Aitken. “Fifteenth Century Verse and Prose.” With 
Introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. Westminster : Con- 
stable. 1903. 4s. net each. 
These are three additions to “ An English Garner” which is 
a re-issue in twelve volumes of Professor Arber’s ingatherings 
from English history and literature. Some of Professor 
Arber’s selections are familiar to most readers, we take it, of 
English literature generally. For instance Tickell’s “ Elegy on 
Addison ” is given in the first-mentioned volume which is known 
to everyone who has any knowledge of eighteenth-century 
verse. Its fine ending, however, is worth reading many a 
time. No one ever presented Addison better to us than Tickell 
in those lines 


‘**?*T was there of just and good he reason’d strong, 
Clear’d some great truth, or rais’d some serious song”. 


Eachard’s discourse on the seventeenth-century parson which 
the Editor deals with in his careful introduction is most 
interesting : equally important to the historian and student is 
Sir William Petty’s “ Political Arithmetic” in the volume 
introduced by Mr. Aitken. The spelling throughout these 
volumes has been modernised. This is a practice which we 
should often object to strongly, but the reasons given by Mr. 
Pollard seem sufficient as regards this particular case. 


“Elements of Political Economy.” By James Bonar. London: 
Murray. 1903. 45. 6d. 

Mr. Bonar describes this little treatise as no more than the 
beginning of a study. That is a suitable description but it does 
introduce clearly the subjects usually treated more at large in 
the text-books. It is not elementary in the sense of leaving out 
the matters that cause difficulty. Where the topics are con- 
troversial, as for example those of free trade and protection, we 
recognise the difficulties of an author who is bent on elementary 
treatment. Perhaps Mr. Bonar is a little more dogmatic in 
favour of free trade than economists who have recently written 
larger treatises; and his unsophisticated readers are not 
unlikely to receive a free-trade bias which they may have to 
reconsider at a later stage of their study. 


“English Pleasure Gardens” (The Macmillan Company. 
17s. net) by Rose Standish Nichols is a very heavy book 
full of illustrations. Many people must be heartily tired 
of fulsome panegyric of the gardens of the great and rich 
which have been boomed of late in two or three publications. 
There is a little too much of the show garden here, but the 
tone of the book is by no means snobbish. The cover is too 
staring, and to read with comfort we should need a book rest.— 
“A Gloucestershire Wild Garden” (Elliot Stock. 6s.) , by 
“Curator” is a very passable book of its sort. It was amistake 


to use the same full-page illustration twice over in the first 
dozen pages of the book, but we imagine this was not the 
author's fault—In “Lake County Sketches” (MacLehose) 
Canon Rawnsley has some interesting recollections of Words- 
worth by the peasantry of the district. According to one of 
the witnesses Wordsworth. was not thought very highly of by. 
the county people about him. Hartley Coleridge was deemed 
the greater man !—Other books touching chiefly on outdoor 
life which we have received include “ Herefordshire Cricket ” 
(Hereford: Anthony Brothers. 3s. 64) by Edwyn Anthony, 
which traces the fortunes of the club since its establish- 
ment in 1836: “Walks in New England” (Lane. 5s. net) 
by C. Goodrich Whiting: “A Book of Beasts and Birds” 
(Newnes. 5s. net) with photographs and letterpress by Mr. 
Gambier Bolton. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“A General History of Commerce.” By William Clarence 
Webster. London: Ginn. 1903. 6s. 6d. 

Mr. Webster’s book appears in England opportunely. He 
is Lecturer on Economic History in New York University, and 
presents us with a masterly summary of the world’s commercial 
and colonial developments. While the volume is packed with 
invaluable data we find the tersely stated deductions equally to 
the point. It is intended for schools, but it might be read with 
advantage at this juncture by “grown-ups” who have been 
plunged into the discussion of difficult tariff questions by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s desire to see British resources utilised for the 
benefit of the British people. This well-informed American 
student, who has no axes to grind, expresses the opinion that 
“ England’s one-sided free-trade system, whatever may be said 
about its general advantages, has tended to change her relative 
industrial position. .. . This policy has been almost equivalent 
to a bounty to protectionist countries, for it tended to confirm 
them in their policies”. A book such as this, authoritative and 
absolutely impartial as it is, should be very useful to those who 
would follow the tariff inquiry intelligently and on its merits. 


The University Tutorial Series: “ Matriculation English 
Course.” By W. H. Low and John Briggs. London: 
Clive. 1902. 35. 6d. 

“‘ English Words and Sentences.” Book I. 6d. Book II. 8d. 
London : Blackwood. 1902. 

The first book is intended to cover the whole of the revised 
London matriculation syllabus in English, history and geogra- 
phy excepted. The definitions are less positive than those ot 
the dogmatic school of grammarians whose disciples are still 
unhappily with us. On the vexed question of the second s after 
an apostrophe following an “‘s ” the editors allow both versions. 
There is a careful chapter on common errors. With the method 
employed in “English Words and Sentences” we have no 
sympathy whatever. It is one of the most mechanical and soul- 
destroying that can be possibly imagined. We have still lively 
recollections of the awful sense of drudgery that reading learnt on 
these lines involved. Some of the devices are clever enough and 
might be turned to good account, were the pupil taught his 
spelling and grammar out of the reading book. Others are 
absolutely futile as the section on how to read a sentence or a 
word backwards! We have rarely come across a more striking 


instance of perverted ingenuity. If these books are in wide © 


use in our elementary schools, they go far to explain the 

woodenness that is too often the hallmark of the Board-school 

pupil. 

The Temple Primers. ‘ Medieval French Literature.” By 
Gaston Paris. London: Dent. 1903. Is. net. 

The name of M. Gaston Paris is too well known for any work 
of his to need commendation. Yet we doubt if of those who 
read this book there will be many who will be tempted to 
explore medizval French literature from a literary point of 
view. Save the works of Villon and the early historians the 
real masterpieces like the Song of Roland, the farce of Maitre 
Patelin can almost be counted on one’s fingers. The transla- 
tion is not free from faults and gallicisms. Such a sentence on 
the songs of the Geste is acase in point. “ The jongleurs carried 
them from castle to castle, from town to town, everywhere 
welcomed, and pullulating (!) the more because there was more 
peace and leisure than of old.” This detestable word pullulating 
turns up no less than three times. In the very first paragraph 
shall and will are confounded. Again we have Finlandese for 
Finlander, Polynice for Polynices. On page 34 the author's 
corrections to two successive lines have been transposed. On 
page 61 the incorrect form fabliaux is given, elsewhere the 
translator has “ fableaux ”. 


“Elementary Plans and Solid Mensuration for Use in Schools 
Colleges and Technical Classes.” By K. W. K. Edwards. 
London: Arnold. 1902. 35. 6d. 

This book begins with a full explanation of the nature and 
use of tabular logarithms and the trigonometrical functions of 
an angle (but without the addition theorem). Then follows a 
discussion of the usual plane and solid figures, all formule and 
rules being proved and fully explained. In the italicised state- 
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ment of rules clearness has sometimes been sacrificed to brevity. 
There is a good collection of examples, and the work as a 
whole seems sound and useful. 


“Examples in Algebra.” By C. O. Tuckey. *London: Bell. 
1902. 35. 

The examples are abundant and well graduated. The selec- 
tion, arrangement and proportion of the subjects are admirable. 
Long rules are judiciously postponed ; practical problems, 
geometrical applications and graphs receive due prominence ; 
the student is required to check his own work. The instructor 
who teaches the book-work in class and takes his pupils 
through this book will not merely provide them with an efficient 
and delightful introduction to algebra, but will sharpen their 
wits at the same time. The only criticism we have to make is 
that the figures of graphs would be more intelligible if they 
were entirely separated from each other. 


“ Practical Book-keeping for Commercial Classes.” By W. 


Grierson. London: Blackie. 1902. Is. 6d. 

This is obviously the work of a practical person. The 
author starts by providing the pupil with a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole subject and giving him briefly the why and where- 
fore of the art. Then follows a detailed course of book-keeping. 
The last section contains an explanation of banking finance 
and accountancy. There is a capital concluding chapter of 
hints and helps. Mr. Grierson has managed to pack into one 
hundred pages sufficient theory and practice to give the average 
pupil a thorough grounding in the subject. 


“The Foundation of Geometry.” By Professor D. Hilpert. 
Translated by E. J. Townsend, Ph.D. London : Kegan 
Paul. 1902. 4s. 6d. net. 


With the reform of geometrical methods in the air, we can 
strongly recommend this translation of Professor Hilpert’s well- 
known lectures to all persons interested in mathematics. The 
aim of the book is admirably defined in Professor Hilpert’s 
short introduction. We cannot do better than quote his own 
words. “The foilowing investigation is a new attempt to 
choose for geometry a simple and complete set of inde- 
pendent axioms and to deduce from these the most important 
geometrical [theorems—in such a manner as to bring out the 
significance of the different groups of axioms—and the scope 
of the conclusions to be derived from the individual axioms.” 
If we are to adopt new methods of teaching geometry in our 
schools, it is clear that for the teachers at least these must be 
based on a clear and comprehensive analysis of our intuitions 
of space. 


“Organic Chemistry.” New and Revised Edition by W. H. 
Perkin and F. S. Kiffing. London and Edinburgh: 
Chambers. 1902. 75. 6d. 

The present edition of “Organic Chemistry” while making 
no great changes in the general plan of the work has largely 
been revised and in numerous instances brought up to date 
either by the introduction of new matter or by the omission of 
facts of diminishing importance. A careful appendix gives the 
constituents of plants and animals—a side of chemistry which 
is ever growing in importance, and underlies our whole philo- 
sophy of food. 


“Idiomatic Phrases (French-English).” 
With a preface by Francis Storr. 
Sonnenschein. 1903. 

Mr. Storr in his preface asserts that he has been unable to 
find an exact equivalent to the phrase 4 la guerre comme a la 
guerre. Its general meaning certainly is “One must take the 
rough with the smooth”, but no doubt when used literally 
about war itself it has sometimes the meaning of “ All is fair in 
love and war”. Mr. Latham’s very first page shows how im- 
possible it is to fix on one meaning for a particular phrase. 
Thus he translates il est avec le ciel des accommodements as 
“There are ways of compounding with one’s conscience”, but 
this is only the secondary meaning—as a reference to the 
celebrated passage in “ Tartuffe” would show. “ Hap good, hap 
ill” strikes us as a very stilted translation of advienne que pourra ; 
why not translate quite simply “Come what may”? As a 
handy compendium of idiomatic phrases, the book will doubt- 
less be found useful. 


“ Commercial German in two parts.” 
Michael Becker. Part I. London: Murray. 
35. 6d. 

This book is a compromise between the new and the old 
schools of modern language teaching. The first part which 
consists of short reading pieces followed by questions and exer- 
cises in German belongs to the “ Neue Methode”. The second 
part contains a commercial grammar in English and German 
with a vocabulary for those who find the direct method too 
difficult. The joint editors have inserted some valuable teach- 
ing hints in their preface. We cordially agree with their 
suggestions that unseen dictation should not be given, and that 
the section devoted to questions should be utilised for 
dictation. 


By Edward Latham. 
London: Swan 


By Gustav Hein and 
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STANDARD. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 44s. net. 
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BART., K.C.B., F.R.S., 
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Public Opinion.—* No more comorehensive ep’ i 
n p tome of the history of the world's 
commerce has ever been written .....We shall be astonished if Mr. j 
1s not promptly accepied as a leading text-book.” on 


_ Secondary Ed tion. —‘* No student of commerce can afford to be without this 
industriously compiled history ....‘The discussion and settlement of ti 
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we are threatened with Trusts, our Free Trade 
principles are in danger, and the books are being . 
eagerly read, we offer them on the iastalment 
plan at HALF PRICE. 

Fill up the Order Form below and send without delay, or you may” 
be too late. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT: HIS PAST AND PRESENT:. 


By RicHarp HEATH. 

2. THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. Hosuoussz, M.A- 
Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. : 

3 and 4.—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYUAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols 
Fourth Edition. 

5 and 6.—BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
RADICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY’ 


(** Verax ”). 2 Vols. 

7 and 8%—THE ECONOMIC INIERPRETATON OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered: 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THoroLD RoGers. 2 Vols. 

9 and 10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THoroLp Rocers. 2 Vols. 

11 and 12.—CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By his Daughter. 2 Vos. 

13 and 144.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an Introduction by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

g 5 and 16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By JoHNn Mortey. 
2 Vols, 

17.—THE GLADSTONE COLONY.—By James Francis 
HoGaAn, M.P. 

18.—COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE.—By Lerroy-BEAULIEU, HENRY DUNCKLEY VERAX ”), 
Dr. ‘THEODOR BARTH, the Right Hon. Lsonarp Courtney, M.P., 
and the Kight Hoo. CHARLEs VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction. 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proat. 
SUBSCRIPT 1ION—Order Form. 


To Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

I enclose 11/3. Please send me THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF, 
Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, Z 
turtver payments of 11/- each. 

My next payment one month after delivery of the complete 19 volumes, and my 
subsequent payments upon the correspond:ng day ot each month tollowing. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for, 1 engage that 1 will not dispose of 
them before my pay ments are completed. If for auy reason ycu are unable to fill 
this order, the return oi my devosit shall cancel this order. 

Signed 

Free Delivery in (M>., Mrs , Aliss, or title.) 
the London Postal 


fraught with such national consequence: as the Imperi i ined i 

ED peri+! Zollverein, outlined in Mr. 
Laamborinin $ recent speech, and many problem's cf capital and labour would be 
sant tory if the average man were acquainted with the facts contained 


GINN & COMPANY, 9 St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 


District. Ourside L Rank or Occupation 
that District at the 

BY (/ndicate here Rail or Carriers. 


Those who prefer to pay cash may deduct a further discount of 1s. 3d. 
The Books can be Inszected at the Offices of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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NIGHTS AT THE OPERA. 
By WAKELING DRY. 
A series of handbooks for the music-lover, the object of which is to repro- 


_duce in an attractive form an analysis of the music, and a running commentary 
on the dramatic element in the opera to which it is devoted. 


The following are now re-issued at 1s. net each volume (sold separately), 7 
but may still be had in neat slip case, at $s, the set of THREE. (Any three 


may be selected.) 
1. LOHENGRIN. 2. TANNHAZUSER. 
3. TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
4. DIE MEISTERSINGER. 
5. DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN. "= 
(i.) DAS RHEINGOLD AND DIE WALKURE. 
6. DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN. 
(ii.) SHEGFRIED AND GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 
** Attractive in outer form and inner treatment.”—St. James's Gazette. 


‘A more lucid explanation of the master's intentions, both from a 
and musical point of view, it would be difficult to find.”—St. James's Gazette. 


~ ALEX. MORING, The De La More Press, 298 Regent Street, London, W. 


HENRY IRVING. 


DRURY LANE. anaging Director, Arthur Collins, 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15, DANTE 


MM. Sarpou and Moreau. 
SATURDAY MATINEES at 2.30. 


Box Office now open. 
Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS’S Company in THE MEDAL AND THE MAID. 
By Owen Hall and Sidney Jones. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE, 
GRAND SPECTACULAR RBALLET, “THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
” UEL IN THE SNOW.” 

MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


ENGRAVINGS, INCLUDING A PORTION OF THE COLLECTION OF 
SIR EDWARD COCKBURN, BART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 6, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS (framed and in portfolio), including 
the property of Sir Edward Cockburn, Bart., comprising coloured aquatints, por- 
traits, fancy subjects, &c. (some printed in colours), other properties, comprising 
portraits by J. Downman, Sir T. Lawrence, Samuel Cousins, Sir J. Reynolds, 
G. Romney and others, including a fine impression of Mrs. Jordan in the character 
of Hvpolita by J. Jones after J. Hoppner ; a subjects by F. Bartolozzi, A. 
Kauffman, G. Morland, J. B. Cipriani, J. R. Smith, W. Hamilton, &c. : a collec- 
tion of engravings and etchings Ly Old Masters, including A. Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Lucas Van Leycen, H. Aldegraver, and others; portraits by S. W. Reynolds, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds (in early proof states) ; Arundel So iety publications, a 
few plates from J. M. W. Turner's “‘ Liber Studiorum,” and drawings by old and 
modern artists. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUVERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number -free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED Of eee AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpvon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT 
TO GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


O AUTHORS.—W. R. RussE_t & Co., LTD., are prepared to 
consider MSS. with a view to early publication.—5a Paternoster Row, E.C. 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 


FREE LIBRARIES.—The py cues of Valuable Second-hand 
Works and New Remainders offered at Prices greatly reduced is now ready, and 


will be sent post free upon application to W. H. Smiru & Son, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 14, 15, 16, one of £87 (£o9 for the 
first year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum_ may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD Master or SECRETARY. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 


N EXAMINATION will be held at the above 


School on Tuesday, SEPTEMBER 8ru, 1903, and on the following days, 
for niling up about 20 Vacancies on the Foundation. 


Full particulars of the Examination cam be obtained on application to the 


Bursar. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
«« LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


OPINION. 


Special Articles: 


THE ARTISAN AND THE EMPIRE. 
PRESIDENT LOUBET. 


Price 2d. weekly. | 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
POSITIVELY THE LAST 


KUBELIK RECITAL. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, July 1, at 3. 
Accompanist—Herr Lupwic Scuwas. 
7 Ibach Grand Pianoforte. 
Tickets, 21s., ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 58.. 2s. 6d., and 2s., of Whitehead, St. James's 


Hall; Box Office, Queen's Hall; Chappell and Co.; usual Agents ; uGO 
G6R.ITz, 119 New Bond Street, W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


OWNERS OF GENUINE SPECIMENS OF 
Old English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
; Old Silver, &c., 


who desire to dispose of the same privately, are invited to send 
particulars to 


HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 


who are always prepared to give Full Value for Interesting Examples. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from oO 
GUINEAS per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 

FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 

German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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From GREENING CO. LIST. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


HUDIBRAS. By Dr. Butter. Edited by | 


T. W. H. Crostanp. With Twelve Illustrations after Hogarth. Foolscap 
8vo. cloth, top edge gilt, with bookmark, 2s. net ; leather, top edge gilt, with 
bookmark, 3s. net. 


SUE: a Play by Beer Harre and T. E. 


PEMBERTON. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WIT and WISDOM from Edgar Saltus. 


By G. F. MonxsHoop and Geo, Gamer. Uniform in style with “ 
and the Wits.” ove. cloth gilt, te top gilt, 3 


BALLAD OF THE SOUL'S DESIRE. 


A Poem by err. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. A record of 
the London stage for 1901. By J. T. Gretx. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH WRITERS OF TO-DAY SERIES. 

ARTHUR W. PINERO. A Study by 


Hamitton Fyrs. Witha Bibliography, Portrait, and complete cast of all 
plays. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. A Study by 


WALTER JERROLD, with a new Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE LOTUS LIBRARY. 


A series of tastefully produced volumes of popular 
British and Continental Novels, pocket size (fcap. 8vo.), 


_all beautifully printed and artistically bound in either 


cloth or leather, with silk book-mark, each containing 
an Illustration or Portrait as frontispiece. 


Translated by G. F. MONKSHOOD. 
1.—SAPHO. By Atruonse Daupet. 


Cloth 1s. 6d. net., Leather 2s. 6d. net. 


Translated by ERNEST TRISTAN. 


No. 2.—THAIS. By FRANCE. 
Cloth ts. 6d. net. Leather 2s. 6d. net. 


Translated by HENRY BLANCHAMP. 
‘o.3—THE NABOB. 
By AvrHonse Daubert. 


Cloth 2s. net. Leather 3s, net. 


POPULAR 
Mr. RANGER-GULL’S NEW NOVEL. 


Standard. He can write well, even 
brilliantly. Mr. Gull opens his story vigorously, and his good spirits never flag. 
The book is brimful of cleverness.’ 


HIS GRACE’S GRACE. 


A COMEDY BY 


C. RANGER-GULL, 


Author of The Hypocrite,” Back to Lilac Land,” 
“ The Serf,” &c. 
Sketch.—‘‘ The novel is well constructed and brightly written, and the reader 
will only have himself to blame if he does not get some hearty laughs.” 


HIS GRACE’S GRACE. 


Daily Mail. —‘‘Sprightly wit is the main feature of Mr. Ranger-Gull’s comedy. 
It is flippant, jocular, and epigrammatic. Readers who enjoy quips and repartee 
will find his pages full of them.’ 

Vanity Fair.—“ |: is as entertaining and high-spirited a story of Oxford life as 
one could wish...... Mr. Ranger-Gull’s wit is always striking, and occasionally it 
fastens to its subject with very mordant force. The whole book is admirably clever, 
with no pages in it dull, and some so sparkling that they almost hurt the eye. 


HIS GRACE’S GRACE. 


—*Mr. C. Ranger-Gull is very clever. 


“Miss Malevolent,” 


NOVELS. 


‘MR. INCOUL’S MISADVENTURE. 


By Epcar Sattvus. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. DouGLas SLApEN in the Queen says : — It is admirably written. 
Saltus) is the most blasé of writers, but one of the best in style. He i is so terse 
that he can put a whole scene before you in a few lines ....His epigrams and 

mons are simply admirable...... * Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure’ is a very powerful 

ook. 


MR. INCOUL’S MISADVENTURE. 


THE DAY OF PROSPERITY. 


A Vision of the Century toCome. By Paut DEvINNE. 


He (Mr. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ It is a clever story, with some il novel views on 
political and social economy, and contains much genuine reflection and foresight.” 


THE DAY OF PROSPERITY. 6s. 


THE 
THE STEEPLE. The Comedy of Progress’ o 


Outlook.—* A purposeful story altogether out of the common ruck...... It is both 
daring and convincing. 

Times.— ‘* Few readers who take it up will readily lay it down until the book 
is finished.” 


By — TURNER, 


Free Lance.—*‘ A lively, brilliantly-written book, full of wit and h and 
epigram ; sparkling from cover to cover is Mr. Ranger-Gull’s latest novel, ‘ His 
Grace’s Grace.’...... There are 2 pages of smart dialogue which are equal to the best of 
almost an living English writer. 

Daily News.—“ A smart and up-to-date novel. The book is readable, and a 

pleasant companion for a journey. The end, which is pure farce, is wholly 


delightful.” 
Prise Six Shillings. 


“THE LYONS MAIL.” Being the t true. 


story of the murders, founded on an authentic account by one of the descendants 


of the murdered courier. Translated from the French by Rouerr H. SHERARD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A TRAGIC CONTRACT. | 


By Houmas. €s. 


OUT OF THE PAST. 


By Geo. F. Spurr Ett. 6s. 
Weekly Dispatch.— Vivid and thrilling. _The men and women are fierce, 
splendid, and relentless. They move amid striking scenes, terrible revenges, wild 
fighting, and intriguing of the harem.” 


— THE ICE MAIDEN. 


Lavy FRivo..” 6d. 


A HEROINE OF REALITY. 


By Pauace Donovan. 


THE STAFF IN FLOWER. 


| (Anonxymous.) €s. 


WHEN IT WAS DARK. A novel by | 


Guy Tuorne, Author of “The Oven.” Crows Sve. Gath, 6s. 


A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. 


By Hersert Apams. 6s. 


A SOCIETY SUCCESS. 


THE DANGER OF INNOCENCE. 


A Flippancy. By Cosmo Hamitton. 
The lightest and scieiiad book of the season. 


THE DANGER OF INNOCENCE. 


Complete Gataleg=e post free on application. 


London: GREENING & CO. LTD., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
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The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, 


38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
(Established 1856.) 


PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE CONVALESCENT AND HOLIDAY FUND 


FOR 


THE POOR COUNTRY CLERGY. 


The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund 
for Granting Help to Country Clergymen 
and to those in Provincial Towns suffering from 
overwork and weakened health, to euable them to 
obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are fre- 
quent where for six, eight, or ten years—sometimes 
even longer—a clergyman has not had a single Sunday 
‘from his parish. 

It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked ‘‘ Holiday Fund.” 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
“minster Bank,” and made payable to the Secretary, 
Mandeville B. Phillips. 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. 


‘Offices of the Corporation, 38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, 
W.C, 


Ror SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS, 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 
during the month ending June 20, 1903:— _ by We 
Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ...sseeesseeeeee 396 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, and cats ...... 
Overdriving and overloading horses .........- 
Starving horses, &c., by witbholding food .....++.eesceeseseee 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and cattle when lame 


Conveying pigs and fowls improperly .... . 
Wounding cats by setting dogs to worry .. ° 5 
Wild birds—offences during close season ° 17 
Owners causing in above ......... cece ° 226 
Assaulting Inspectors ..... oe eee I 

802 


Total for present year commencing December 21, 1902 .. 
F offenders were committed to prison (full costs being paid by the Society 
lenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not the 
oieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the Society without 
personal attendance of its officers, not included. 
8,210 total convictions during 1902. 


The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales; 
(2) to show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 

mpt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 

4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 

against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 

the Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch 
1-night traffic of London. Co-operation of the public is earnestly desired. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. row ents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked ‘* Private” ; but full 
particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct are absolutely essential. 
paca ag should be posted to the undersigned, or a call be made at the office 
promptly. 

Cheques and post orders should be made able to the Secreta: 

No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. 


, to whom all 
The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


P.S.—It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
Is upwards of 100 diffe kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals 
and the outy and profitableness of kindness to them. All the statutes made for 
the protection of animals have been enacted by influence cf the Society and enforced 
by its operation. It is an educational and punitive agency. By its officers, who 
are engaged in all s of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures which 
minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 
Persons who desire to be made acquarnted with further particulars should apply 
to booksellers for the monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., 
and ‘‘ The Band of Mercy,” price'4d., published at 9 Paternoster Row. The 
Annual Report, price 1s. Fea to non-members. Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
‘other literature issued by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis. 
Monthly Returns of Convictions and cautionary placards will be sent gratis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully on application to the Secretary. 


Roval Waterloo Hospital for 
Children and Women, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
AS A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor until her death). 


PATRONS— 
“The KING and QUEEN, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. &c. 
PRESIDENT—The LORD MAYOR. 


CHAIRMAN — 
Sir EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. 


This, the oldest Institution for the treatment of Children in London, 
“is doing an immense amount-of good work, not only among the 
crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gene- 
rally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a large Out-patient 
Department is being erected at a cost of £50,000. 

By its constitution no paying patient may be received into this 
Hospital, and no applicant who is poor is ever turned away, provided 
there is room. 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is H.R. H. the Duchess 
of Albany, assisted by the Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, the Lady Emma Talbot, Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
Lady Wigan, Lady Evelyn Moreton, &c. &c. 

The Committee earnestly Appeal for liberal Donations 
to the Building and General Funds. 

Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the SECRETARY at the 
Ulospital. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION STOCK. 


Interest at £3 per cent. per annum, payable Half-yearly at the Bank of land 
on the rst April and the rst October. a 


FURTHER ISSUE OF £1,000,000 £3 PER CENT. STOCK, 


PRICE OF ISSUE £95 PER CENT. 


The First Dividend, being Six Months’ Interest, will be payable on the 
1st October, 1903. 


Trustees are authorised bv the Trustee Act, 1293, to invest in this Stock, unless 
expressly forLidden by the instrument creating the Trust. 


Tue GOVERNOR anv COMPANY or tHe BANK OF ENGLAND give . 


notice that by arrangements made with the Corporation of Liverpool, under the 
— of the Liverpool Cor, oration Loans Act, 1 94, as amended by the 
iverpool Corporation ,Loans Act, 18¢7, and in pursuance of resolutions of the 
Town Council of Liverpool, they are authorised to receive applications for 
41,000,000 of Liverroot. CorroraTtion Stock. bearing interest at £3 per centum 
anete, payable half-yearly at the Bank of England, or at any of its Country 
ranches. 

The Stock will be in addition to, and will rank Jari passu with, the Liverpool 
Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock already existing, and will be redeemable at par, at 
the option of the Corporation, on and after the rst July, 1942. 

For particulars as to the p»sition of the Corporati »n, see detailed prospectus, which 
may be obtained on application at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England ; at 
the Liverpool Branch of the Bank of England ; at all other Branches of the Bank of 
England ; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshal) & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; 
or of the City Treasurer, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England in London, but arrange- 
ments have been entered into whereby assignments and transfers may be made at 
the Liverpool Branch of the Bank. Dividend warrants are transmitted by post, 
unless otherwise desired. 

Applicatioas, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £< per cent., will 
be received at the Chief Cashier's Office, and at the Dividend Pay Office (Rotunda), 
Bank of England, ‘Theadneedle Street, London, E.C., or at the Liverpool Branch 
of the Bank. In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid as 
deposit will be applied towards the payment of the first instalment. Should there 
be a surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be »efunded by cheque. 

Applications must be for multipl:s of £100. No allotment will be made of a less 
amount than £100 Stock. y 

The dates at which the further payments on account of the said Loan will be 
required are as follows :— 

On Menday, the zoth July, 1923, 430 per cent. ; 

On Monday, the 17th August, 1903, £30 percent ; 

On Wednesday, the 2nd September, 1903, £30 percent.; _— 
but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the 20th July, under discount at 
the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. In case of default in the payment of any 
instalment at its proper dete, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be 


liable to forfeiture. 

Applications must be on printed forms, which can be obtained at the Chief 
Cashier’s Office, Bank of England; at the Liv | Branch of the Bank of 
England ; at all other Branches of the Bank of England ; of Messrs. Mullens, 
Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C.; or of the City Treasurer, 
Municipal Buildines, Liverpool. 

The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Wednesday, the 8th July, 


1903. 
Bank oF ENGLAND, Lonpon, 


Tuly, 1,03. 


= 
During 1903 up to last return 31314 
| 
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This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The List of App‘icaticns for Cash Subscriptions will be Opened on Tuesday, the 7th, and Closed on or before . 
Friday, the 10th day of July, 1903. 


THE ASSAM RAILWAYS & TRADING COMPANY, LTD. 


AUTHORISED SHARE CAPITAL - £793,750, 


OF WHICH HAS BEEN ISSUED 
8,000 Cumulative 8 per Cent. Pre-Preference “A” Shares of £10 each £80,000 
15,000 Cumulative New 6 per Cent. Preference Shares of £10 each - £150,000 
42,000 Cumulative 8 per Cent. Preferred “A” Shares of £10 each - £420,000 
43,750 Deferred “B” Shares of £1 each £43,750 


Total - = £693,750 


ISSUE OF 


£450,000 4} per cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock at 102 per cent. 
(Part of an Authorised Issue of £500,000.) 
The Stock will be secured by a first Mortgage to Trustees of the Railways, Collieries, and Concessions of the Company, and by a floating 
charge in their favour on all its other assets. [t will be repayable at par on the Ist July, 1931, but redeemable at the Company’s option on or 
at any time after the 1st January, 1921, on six months’ previous notice, or in the event of the Company being put into voluntary liquidation 


before the 1st July, 1931, at 105 per cent. 
Holders of the existing £250,000 5 per cent. Mortgage Debentures secured by Trust deeds dated 5th February, 1884, and 12th Feb- 


ruary, 1890, and the £118,000 § per Cent. Redeemable Mortgage Debentures secured by Trust Deed dated 16th July, 1890, may exchange 
them for this Stock on the terms hereafter stated. 
Subscriptions, except as to Stock taken by existing Debenture Holders, will be payable as under : — 


On allotment ses per cont. (including £2 premium): 
On September 15th, 190 sail 25 per cent. 
On December 15th, 1803 per cent. 


Total ... ... 102 per cent. 


Payment may be made in full on allotment, or at any time thereafter, under discount at the rate of 
3 per cent. per annum. 


The interest will be payab'e by warrant half-yearly on the Ist January and 1st July. The first payment will be made on the 1st January, 
1924, and will be calculated in the case of cash subscriptions from the dates fixed for the payment of the respective. instalments. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS. The net revenue from all sources for the past ten years has been as fol!ows :— 
OHN FRANCIS WILLIAM DEACON, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. : & sd. 
LORD VAUX OF HARROWDEN, Harrowden Hall, Wellingborough. | ee ee 
The LORD RIBBLESDALE, Chairman, 32 Green Street, Park Lane, W. | 1896 55,407 1 10 
«CHARLES SANDERSON, Deputy Chairman, 46 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 1897 §315319 13 9 
H. ve COURCY AGNEW, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., 1899 $9134 3 10 
WALTER BUTLER. M.I.C.E., 2 Whiteball Court, S.W. ++ 17 8 
or A Y a » Bart., 40 Grosvenor Square, S.W. The amount required to the interest on the Debenture Stock now to be issu 
GEORGE TURNER, M.E., Buxton House, Handsworth. 
AUDITORS Holders of the existing 5 per cent. Mortgage Debentures, which are redeemable 
4 on six months’ notice at par, may exchange their Debentures for a similar amount of 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 3 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, E.C. the New Stock by depositing them with the Company's Bankers not later than 
Saturday, the r1th July, 1903, sub:ect to a cash payment on ailotment of £2 for 
BANKERS. é or, if may receive £98 of the New Stock for every 
P too Debenture without any cash payment. 
THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, 62 Cornhill, London, E.C. Holders of the 5 per cent. Redeemable Mortgage Debentures, which are repay- 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, Calcutta. able on three months’ notice at 108 per cent., may exchangeeach of such Detentures 
for £100 of New Stock by depositing them with the Company’s Bankers not later 
SOLICITORS. than Saturday, the 11th July, 1903, and receive payment of £6 in cash (or, if pre- 
R. S. TAYLOR, SON & HUMBERT, 4 Field Court, Gray's Inn, W.C. ferred, may receive £105 of New Stock and Eighteen Shillings in cash), together 
with three months’ interest to 30th June, 1903. 
BROKERS. All the first mentioned 5 per cent. Mortgage Debentures not converted will be 
G. S. HERBERT & SONS, 6 Finch Lane, E.C. id off at par on rst January, 1904, and all the 5 p:r cent. Redeemable Mortgage 
: ebentures not converted will be paid off at 108 per cent. on rst October, 1903, and 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES the necessary funds for the purpose will be placed in the hands of the Trustees for 
3 the Debenture Stockholders, and so applied in due course. 
EVAN A. JACK, Blomfield House, 85 London Wall, E C. The minimum subscription on which the Directors may proceed to allotment is 
the whole amount of this issue. 
AGENT AND GENERAL MANAGER IN INDIA. The Company has entered into a contract with the Brokers, Messrs. G. S. 
S. S. HAWKINS, A.M.I1.C.E. Herbert & Sons, dated 24th June, 1903, for the payment of ail expenses incidentat 
to this issue, including a commission of 1 per cent. for underwriting. On these 
AGENTS IN CALCUTTA. terms tke Brokers have obtained guarantees for the subscription of the full amount 
MACNEILL & CO. of Debenture Stock now offered. 


In compliance with the requirements of the Comnanies Act, 1920, the following 


; particulars are given of the Shares issued for a consideration other than cash :— 
. : . es issued to the Vendors ot the Concessions originally acquired by the Company, as 
The Directors of the Assam Railways and by oy Cunpean, Limited, are part consideration for the purchase thereof, and in the same year 35,0co Deferred 
prepared:to receive subscriptions at ses per cent. for an i-sue of £450,000 44 per **B" Shares of £1 each, credited as fully paid-up, were i-sued to the -ubscribers for 
Cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock for the purpose of retiring existing Debentures 35,000 Preferred ‘‘A” Shares of £10 each, in consideration of such subscription. 
bearing a higher rate of interest, - yoo! ~gaaiad the loans of the Company, and pro- In the years 1884 and 1985, 6,250 Prefcrred “A” Shares of £10 each were issued 
viding for further necessary capital out “ye . “een : . at a discount of £2 per Share, and 750 like Shares at a discount of £6 per Share, 
Company's properties co. sist of Railways, Collieries, Saw Mills and Brick and in the year 1830, 8,coo Pre-Preference “A” Shares of £10 each were issued 
and Pottery Works in Assam, held under concessions from the Indian Government, at & discount of io- per Share, and these issues were subsequently confirmed by 
and of Shares in the Rivers Steam Navigation Company, Limited, the Makumn Act of Harlianient. , , 


In cases where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full. If the 

The Government of India has the option of acquiring the Company's Railways — the ba‘ance of the deposit will be 
and Rolling Stock and other equipments in the year-1921, or thereafter at the The Fer mga res ferable ta multiples of £1, but feacts of £x will not be 


expiration of every tenth year, on payment to the Company of a price equivalent to 
20 per cent. in excess of its value as a dividend-paying investment, and in the event 
of the Government exercising this option in 1921, the Debenture Stock will be 


mitted. 
Perailure to pay any instalment on its due date will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 


pees ere, Sw & Application wiil be made for a quotation on the Stock Exchange Official List. 
The Railways have costtodate .. +. ss + ee ws $36,700 10 The draft of the proposed Trust Deed and the above Contract dated 24th June, 
The Collieries, Saw Mills, Brick and Pottery Works have cost : 1903, and prints of the Trust Deeds securing the debentures above referred to, may 


350,986 17 6 | be inspected by intending Subscribers at the offices of the Solicitors during 
hou: 


rs. 
Copies of the Foogenes and Forms of Application may be obtained at the 
Company's Office, or from the Bankers and Brokers, 
Blomfield House, 85 London Wall, London, E.C. 
goth June, 1903. 


todate .. ee oe oe oe oe ee 
‘The amount at which the investments in the other Companies 
named stand in the books is .. oe 157,372 28 xr 


Total .. we oe 41,045,059 6 6 
29 
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THE UNITED PLYMOUTH HOTELS, LIMITED, is issuing a prospectus 
dated the 29th June, 1903, which has been filed with the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies, and which states amongst other things that 


The List of Applications will Open on Saturday, July 4, 1903, and Close 
on or before Wednesday, July 8, 1903. ‘ 


THE UNITED PLYMOUTH HOTELS, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - £150,000 


divided into 7,500 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £10 each, 

and 75,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. 
Present issue £135,000, divided into 7,500 Cumulative Six per Cent. Preference 
shares, and 60,coo Ordinary shares, of which 2,5co Cumulative Six per Cent. Pre- 


ference shares and 20,000 Ordinary shares, issued as fully paid, are taken by the - 


vendors in part payment of the purchase price. 
Subscriptions are now invited for 


5,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
SHARES OF £10 EACH, 


To be paid as follows :—£1 5s. on application; £1 ss. on allotment; £2 10s. one 


month after allotment; £2 10s. two months after allotment; and £2 10s. three 
months after allotment. 


And 40,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, 


To be paid as follows :—2s. 6d. on application ; 2s. 6d. on allotment ; 5s. one month 
after allotment ; 5s. two months after allotment; and 5s. three months after allot- 
ment. 

Payment may be made in full on allotment if desired, when discount will be 
allowed at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

The Cumulative Preterence shares are preferential as to capital and dividend. 

Dividends on the Preference shares will be payable half-yearly, on the rst day of 
January and rst day of July in each year; the first payment will be made on the 
1st day of January, 1904, and will be calculated from the dates of payment of the 
instalments. 

There are also offered for subscription 


£140,000 FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE DEBENTURES. 


(To be guaranteed by the Law Guarantee and Trust Society, Limited, as to 
principal and interest, in the form of guarantee scheduled to a trust deed to be 
entered into between the Company and the Society.) 

To be paid as f llows : £10 per Debenture on application, £20 on allotment, and 
the balance on the 30th daz of July, 1903, or in full on allotment. 

The Debentures are of £100 each, and will be redeemed at par on 3cth June, 
1913, but the Company will be at liberty to pay off any of such Debentures at any 
time after the expiration of the first three years, on giving six months’ notice, at £105 
each Debenture. 

The Debentures will be secured by a first charge upon all the Company’s present 
freehold and leasehold properties, as described in the prospectus, and by a floating 
charge upon all the remaining assets and the undertaking of the Company, including 
its uncalled capital (if any). 

Interest will be payable half yearly, on the rst day of January and 1st day of 
July in each year. 

The first payment of interest will be made on the 1st day of January next, and 
will be computed from the dates of payment of instalments, or from date of payment 
in full, as the case may be. 

A redemption fund of at least £2,500 per annum is intended to be created out 
of profits, and will be paid to the trustee, and when received will be applied to the 
redemption of the First Mortgage Debentures by drawings annually at £102 10s. 
per Debenture. 

There are also £29,coo. Five per Cent. Second Mortgage Debentures, but these 
having been already applied tor are not offered fur subscription. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTIURE HOLDERS. 
‘The Law Guarantee and Trust Society, Limited. 
(Who wiil act under the conditions of a deed of trust, as above mentioned.) 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN JAMES PAGE, J.P., C.C., of Woolsier Street, Plymouth, Merchant. 
THOMAS HENRY BRYANT, Instow, Plymouth, and of the Royal Hotel, 
Hotel Proprietor. 


GEORGE FOWLER, Albion Hotel, Millbay, Plymouth, and the Portland Hotel, 
Great Portiand Street, London, W., Hotel Proprietor. 

THOMAS ROBERT RONALD, 49 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. (Director 
of the Carlton Hotel, London, and General Manager cf the Law Guarantee 
and Trust Society, Limited). 

BANKERS. 

PRESCOTT’S BANK, LIMITED, 50 Cornhill, London, E.C., Piymouth, and 
Branches. 

SOLICITORS FOR THE COMPANY. 

LANE & COTTIFR, 8 Frankfort Street, Piymouth ; COX & LAFONE, 
17 Tower Royal, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BROKERS. 

COATES, SON & CO., 99 Gresham Street, London, E.C., and of the Stock 
Exchange, London, 

AUDITORS. 


GILLESPIE BROTHERS & CO., Chartered Accountants, 9 St. Mildred’s Court, 
London, E.C., and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES (pro tem.). 
Pp. J. BRENCHLEY, 1 and 2 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


This Company is to be formed for the purpose of acquiring from The Hotels 
Syndicate (Plymouth), Limited (below referred to as the vendors), and working 
under one management five of the principal hotels in Plymouth, viz. : 

1. GRAND HOTEL, the Hoe. Freehold. Fully licensed. 

Stables, Leigham Street. Freehold. 

2. ROYAL HOTEL, George Street and Lockyer Street. Leasehold (973 years 

from .903. less one day), rent £2,600 peramnum. Fully licensed. 

3. CHU_B'S HOTEL, Old Town Street. Freebold. Fully licensed. 

ALBION HOTEL, Millbay. Leasehold (7 years). Fully licensed. 
| This fee simple is vested in the Great Western Railway, who have re- 


newed the lease to the tenant in possession for the past 26 years. Rent 
4 4 £402 10s. The lease is renewable for seven years, subject to the lessors’ 
power to determine such renewed lease on one year’s notice. The 

| renewed lease will be at 44:0 per annum. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Millbay. Freehold. Fully licensed. 

5. FARLEY’S HOTEL, Union Street. Freehold. Fully licensed. 

The hotels are all of high class, and are amongst the oldest established in the 
West of England, and practically command the hotel accommodation of Plymouth. 
The properties are structural'y and decoratively in excellent condition. The hotels 
are al} ‘‘free” fully licensed, and possess a sound residential, family, and com- 
mercial connexion, with a large and profitab’e business. 

“The Three Towns” of Piymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse have a popula- 
tion of 200,000, and form the commercial centre of the West Counties. The import- 
ance of Plymouth as a c »mmercial port and naval and yachting centre is well known, 
whilst the extensive works now in course of construction by the Government, and 


also by municipal and private enterprise, must increase its trade and 
Considerable additi 


prosperity. 
have recently been made to most of the hotels with the 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


From the Report of the Directors for the year ending March 31st, 1¢03, as sub. 
mitted at the Thirteenth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders 
convened for Tuesday, June 9th, 1993, at 9.45 a.m. in the Board Room of Explora- 
tion Buildings, Johannesburg :— 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


GeENTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit their Thirteenth Annual Report on 
the Company's affairs, with Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, duly 
audited, from 1st April, 1902, to March 31st, 1903. 


ACCOUNTS.—The accounts now presented show on Profit and Loss Account a 
gross profit of £222,797 2s. 6d., from which must be deducted the amount dueto the 
Government in respect of the 10 per cent. Profits Tax, viz. : £14,275 9s. 2d., leavinga 
net profit of £208,521 13s. ad., to which can be added the amount received from the 
Chamber of Mines, being the Company's pro rata share in certain gold found in the 
Pretoria Mint after the British occupation of the Transvaal, viz. :—£6593 12s. od., 
making the total profit for the year amount to .. . os «- £215,715 6 x 


The amount brought forward from last year was.. oe 
To which can be added net profit for the year under review as 
e+ 215,115 6 


335325 10 3 


VE ae oe oe ee 
£248,440 16 4 
This sum has been dealt with as follows :- 
Dividend, No. 26, of 75 per cent. for the half 
year ending 30th September, 1902 ae os 
vidend, No. 27, of 55 per cent. for the half 
year ending 31st March, 1993 .. oe 
Transferred to Reserve Fund on declaration of 
Dividends .. on ae 


490,000 0 O 
6§,coo 


15,600 0 
4171,600 0 


£76,840 16 4 


Leaving the sum of oe 
to the credit of Profit and Loss Account at 
31st March, 1993. 
The following Statement is 2 complete Analysis of the Receipts and Expenditure 
since the formation of the Company :— 


Summary of RECEIPTS and EXPENDITURE for the 15 Years, from ist April, 
1838, to Sist March, 1903. 


RECEIPTS. 
To Working Capital— 
At commencement oe 


£14,000 0 
Sale of Reserve Shares .. 


148,187 0 o 


£162,187 0 
Gold Account— 
795,932°188 ozs. gold from 1,754,104 tons ore 
milled 
375:777°383 gold from 1,¢93.334 tons 
tailings, concentrates, and slimes 
treated, 


Concentrates, Tailings, and Ore so!d 
1,643,°70 ozs. gold seized by late Govern- 


£4,080,284 14 1 
49,539 14 8 
ment oe oe 4,326 4 11 
Proceeds of Miat Products .. ee ee 6,593 12 9 
44,731,744 6 5 


Sundry Revenue— 


Transfer Fees, Interest, Licences, &c. ae 24,339 14 7 
44,318,271 1 © 
EXPENDITURE. 


By Working Expenditure— 

Mining, Transport, Milling, Cyanide, 
Slimes, Charges, Mine Development and 
Depreciation .. ae are 42,540,297 I 

Less Quartz on hand .. ee os ror 2 8 

42,540,195 13 4 


Surface Improvement— 
Purchase of Freehold Claims for Mill Site, 
&c., Reservoirs and Dams, Water Rights, 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings .. ee 185,047 15 
Underground Improvement-—- 
Mine Development .. oe ee es 24,261 1 
Cash Assets— 
Quartz on Hand, Stores and Materials, 


o © 


Deposits. &c., as per Balance Sheet .. £171,6€6 3 9 
Less Liabilities as per Balance Sheet ee 94,825 7 5 
76,849 16 4 
Reserve Fund ee on oe 118,025 8 10 
Dividends Paid .. ee oe 1,373,900 0 O 


44,318,271 0 


From this Statement it will be seen that for the 15 years ending 
the period under review the Company’s receipts from gold 
accounts and sundry revenue have been ° 44,126,084 1 0 

Less Working Expenditure oe oe ee 2,540,195 18 4 

$1,615,888 2 8 


Making the total profit earned to 31st March, 1903 -. 


This amount has been appropriated as follows :— 
Dividends paid 


es ee +» £1,373,900 0 
Profits transferred to Working Capital . ée oe oe 20,000 0 © 
Reserve Fund transferred to Working Capital 27,121 17 6 
Reserve Fund invested as per Balance Sheet .. . 118,025 8 1a 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account .. +. +. 76,840 16 4 


£1,615,888 2 8 


BALANCE SHEET.—The Balance Sheet, which will be found attached, shows 
your Company to be in a very sound /inancial position. 

RESERVE FUND.—The policy of transferring an amount equal to by ond cent. 
of Dividends declared to the pes Fund has been continued, and this fund now 


stands at £118,025 8s. rod. For its appropriation you are referred to the Balance 
Sheet attached hereto. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist March, 1903. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Account— 


120,000 Shares of reach .. +» £120,000 0 © 
Share Premium Account — 

Premium on Shares sold oe £116,187 0 
Revenue Account— 

Revenue appropriated for Working Capital 20,000 © 0 


Reserve Account— 
Appropriated fur Working Capital .. oe 


object of meeting the continually increasing demand for accommodation. 
Copies of the prosp-c us may ke obtained from the Company's Barkers, Brok-r:, 
Solicitors, Auditors, and at the Offices of the Company. | 


30 


27,121 17 6 
163,308 17 6 


4283,308 17 6 


' 
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ry Credi Wages, Stores, 


£118,025 8 


Profits &e es oe oe 24,021 19 
Bills payable— . 
Drafts drawn on London oe ve 4,000 0 
Unclaimed Dividend Account— 
No. 14 «+ ee 0 
No. 35 os ee oe 7413 2 
No. 26 «+ 303 OTF 
Dividend No. 27 ee oo 66,000 0 
Coupons 12-14 unpaid oe os es 42219 4 
— 66,803 8 5 


Profit and Loss 


Balance .. oo ee 


1H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 


‘a 76,840 16 4 


£573,000 10 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 
Mine Property— 
» Paid to Vendors 56,000 Shares of reach .. £56,000 0 o 
Paid to Vendors, Cash 18,000 0 oO 
Purchase Price of Freehold of Mijnpacht, 
Cash ee oe ee 26,000 0 
£100,000 0 
Property Account 
Price of Claims (43} 
for Mill Site £2,587 0 0 
Purchase Price of ‘Claims (8) on 
Farm Turffontein ee 325 0 
2,912 0 0 
Water Rights— 
60 Stamp Mill Water Right $e 5cO 0 O 
120 ” ” 3,000 
—— 39500 0 0 
Reservoirs and Dams— 
Mill Water Dam .. oe oe 3,714 17 10 
Mill Tailings Dam ee - 861 7 2 
Mill Service Reservoir .. oe 1,154 10 7 
Mine Service Reservoir .. o« 628 18 7 
—— 6,359 14 2 
Machinery and Plant— 
120-Stamp Milland Water Service 57,614 17 11 
Electric Plant, Power and Light- 
ing oe ee I3,00r I 5 
120 Stamp Mill Cyanide Works.. 16,284 17. 7 
‘Tram Plant, Surface and 
ground .. os ee 7)131 
Workshops Plant .. oe ee 3700 15 10 
Rock Drilling Plant se e+ 11,383 5 8 
No. 1 Main Shaft, Hauling and 
Pumping Gear, &c. 1,525 0 0 
No. 2 Main Shaft, Hauling and 
Pumping Gear, &c. 800 0 
Incline Shaft Head Gear, Stone 
Breakers, Engines, &c. ee 12,042 4 1 
Carts and Harness 9 
Assay Plant, Surveying “Instru- 
ments. Piping _ to Mine a" 
Sundries .. é ee 1,083 14 2 
124,78 5 
Buildings Account.. 2186 2 
Mine Development — 
Main Sha‘t and Crosscuts 24,261 9 
———-_ 183,308 17 6 
283,308 17 6 
Slimes Plant 19,167 10 
Less amounts reccived to date for 
Accumulated Slimes sold .. 17,445 8 I1 
1,721 12 
Buildings and Permanent Works— 
Amounts expended on Perma- 
nent Works to be written id 
monthly . 59,459 6 6 
Less amount written off to date. + 22,481 13 0 
56. 13 6 
Quartz Acconnt— 
182 tons on hand at 31st March oe ee tor 2 8 
Unsurances, Licences, Rents 
paid in advance .. 1,261 0 9 
Stores and Materials— 
In Stock as per Ledger .. +» 18,370 16 8 
In hands of Agents at Coast .. 5,233 18 9 
Investment— 
Rand Mutual Assurance Com- 
pany, 253 shares of £10 each 
(45 paid and £2 10s. ed 1,897 10 0 
Less Dividends received . ee 1,069 14 2 
827 15 10 
Cash on hand in Office .. ee ImI 15 10 
De Nationale Bank, Limited, 
Manager's Account ee 1,167 19 3 
De Nationsle Bank, Limited, 
General Account.. 17,741 12 1 
Union of London and Smiths 
Bank, Limited 48,204 11 5 
De Nationale Bank, Limited, 
Dividend Account ee oe 3809 1 
Gold on Consignment... e+ 32,746 12 10 
Gold seized by late Transvaal Government— 
As per Bank receipts, 6.375°45 028. 22,894 10 5 
Less net amount received from 
Underwriters .. oe 18,568 5 6 
4900: 
Sundry Debtors a oe oe ee oe 2,492 17 3 
— 171,666 
Reserve Fund — 
£67,209 1¢s. 6d. British 2% per cent. Consols.. 103,621 19 10 
44,150 Rand Mines 5 per cent. Debentures .. nom ; ° 
Union Bank, not yet invested .. oe oe ,600 0 0 
3,700 Mexico Electric Tramway 5 per cent. 
Debentures oe oe oe oe eo 3,232 0 O 
118,025 8 ro 
4573,000 10 1 


H. C. BOYD, Direc 
R. O. GODFRAY Lys, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for Year ending 


3ist Mareh, 1908. 


Mill, Cyanide and Slimes Works—162,315 tons milled, 


EXPENDITURE. 

Mining Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans 435,295 16 3 

Wages, Kaffirs, inclusive of e 

Food ee ee «+ 8,494 5 6 
Explosives .. ee 715 3 
Tools, Stores, &c... +. 16,932 6 2 
Mining Timber .. os 5,508 13 2 
Workshops Account es 4,769 1 11 
Electric Light oe +s 30317 4 


Contractors .. oa 39,181 12 8 


111,243 8 3 
Less value of 72 tons added 
to stock on hand . eo 25 12 
Cost per ton 13s. 8° 4474. 
Drifts and Winzes Expenses— 


6 
15 


Wages, Europeans... 935 2 
Wages, Kaffirs, inclusive 
of Food oe 2314 2 
Tools, Stores, &c. 484.17 4 
Workshops Account .. 8116 3 
Contractors ee ee 1,482 0 
Cost per ton, 3°171d. —_— 2,144 12 11 


Sorting and Crushing Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans + 39057 11 
Wages, inclusive 

of Foo ee +. 1,298 0 4 


Workshops Account .. 1,382 1 9 
Stables Account +. 218 o10 
Cost per ton, 1s. 0°452d. —— 8,422 0 3 
Transport Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans .- 1,279 2 4 
Wages, Kaffirs, inclu- 
sive of Food . +. 418 10 10 
Workshops Account - 496 418 
Tools, Stores, &c. 85a 4 
Stables Account.. oo 8-4 
Cost per ton, 4°673d. 3,160 17 1 
Milling Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans 6,986 4 5 
Wages, Kaffirs, inclu- 
sive of Food +. 1,25% 16 10 
Tools, Stores, Chemi- 
cals, &e. 15,869 I 9 
Electric Light Account 4¢4 II 0 
Workshops oe 2,249 12 6 
Cost per ton, 3s. 3°5€gd. . 26,761 6 6 
Cyanide Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans ++ 4,476 12 0 
Wages, Kaffirs, inclusive 
of Foo ° oo 4,693 5 12 
Tools, Stores, Chem- 
icals, &c. ee I£,583 0 2 
Electric Light Account 219 10 10 
Workshops Account .. 1,211 19 
Cost per ton, 3s. 2°716d. 26,184 8 7 
Slimes Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans 1,612 0 2 
Wages, Kaffirs, — 
of Food 3 
Tools, Stores, “Chem- 
icals, &c. +. 3,869 3 10 
Electric Light Account 278 15 10 
Workshops Account .. 84 310 
Cost per ton, 9'252d. 6,257 11 1 
General Charges— 
Salaries .. oe 5,523 8 1 
Stationery, Printing, Ad- 
vertising, &c. .. ++ 1,462 15 10 
Licences and Rents .. 813 19 6 
Interest and Commission 699 1 2 
Sundry Expenditure .. 10,584 4 11 
Directors’ and Audit Fees 4,291 14 0 
General Maintenance .. 7,21: 90 2 
30,586 3 8 
Less Amount to Credit 
for Interest received 751 0 O 
Cost per ton 3s. 8°114d. —— 29,835 3 8 
Additions to Machinery ond Plant— 
Cost perton 1s. 2°14 9,564 8 
Expenses in Realising Gold Bullion— 
‘ost per ton 7°222d. 4,884 13 5 
Total Working Expenditure— 
Total cost perton.. 41 8 1°762 —. 
Profit Tax, being 10 per cent. on net 
produce ( subject to adjustment). . 
Dividend Acccunt— 
Dividend No. 26,75 percent. .. 90, 
Dividend No. 27, 55 percent. .. oe 66, 
Reserve Fund—- 
Amount carried to Reserve 
Fund equal to 10 per cent. 
of Dividends oe ee oe os 


Balance .. oe oe oe oe 


228,432 17 4 


14,275 9 2 


15,609 0 


— 171,609 © oO 
oo 76,840 16 4 


£491,149 2 10 


Mill, Cyanide and Slimes Works— 162,315 tons milled. 


By Gold Account— 


68,678°184 ounces Fine Gold, from 162,315 tons 
Ore Milled, valued at 
33,310°482 ounces Fine Gold from 129,128 tons 
Sands and Concentrates by Cyanide 


Works, valued .. ee 
45305°235 ounces Fine Gold from 3% 630 tons 
Slimes treated, valued at . oe 


106,29, ounces. 


Revenue per ton, £2 15s. 7°r91d. 
Amounts received from Chamber of Mines, being 
the Company's pro rata share of products 
recovered from the Pretoria Mint.. oo oo 
ce from last year .. oe oe oe ee 


7 § 


141,216 3 2 


18,287 9 3 


451,279 19 10 


6,593 12 9 
33,325 10 3 


£491,149 2 10 


Examined and found correct in terms of the accompanying Report, 


THOS. (Chartered 


D. J. MOLLER. 
JOHANNESBURG, e6th May, 


} Auditors, 
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EDWARD 


STANFORD’S 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL. 


REISSUE, Revised and in great p»rt Rewrirten, with new Illustrations and Maps, 
12 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, price 15s. each (sold separately). 

“The new issue of ‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel’ is a 
publication of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geographical 
results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the information 
accurate, but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and Engli-h 
Geography may be proud of such a series. It is use'ul for educational purposes and 
for refereuce, and picasant to the general reader.” Atheneum. 

OF THE 


EUROPE. Vol. I: THE COUNTRIES 
MAINLAND (excluding the North-West) By Geo. G. CutsHotm, M.A., 
B.Sc. With 17 Maps over 100 IIlustrations. 

EUROPE. Vol. II.: THE BRITISH ISLES, 
SCANDINAVIA, DENMARK, AND THE LOW COUNTRIES. By 
Geo. G. CuisHoim, M.A., B.Sc. With 16 Maps and 86 Illustrations, 

ASIA. Vol. I.: NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA, 
CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIRERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, 
AND JAPAN. By A. H. Keavyg, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and gr I.lus- 
tratious. 

ASIA. Vol. II.: SOUTHERN and WESTERN ASIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDOCHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, 
TURKEY IN ASIA, ARABIA AND PERSIA. By A. H. KEang, 
F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 8g Illustrations. 


AFRICA. Vol. 1l.: NORTH AFRICA. 
¥.R.G.S. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


AFRICA. Vol. II : SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S, With Maps and 92 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA. Vol. I.: CANADA and NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. By Samvet Epwarp Dawson, Litt D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 
With 18 Maps and go [)lustrations. 

NORTH AMERICA. Vol. Il.: THE UNITED 
STATES. By Henry Gannert, Chief Geographer of the United States 
Geological Survey. With 16 Maps and 72 Illu-trations. 

CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA. Vol.I.: SOUTH 
AMERICA. By A. H. Keane, F.RG.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. 
Markuam, F.RS. Wih 13 Maps and 84 Illustrations. 

CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. IL: 
CENTRAL AMERICA and WEST INDIES. Rv A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
Edited by sir ULemenrs R. Markuam, F.R.S. 10 Maps and 80 Illus- 
trations. 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I.: AUSTRALIA and NEW 
ZEALAND. Atrrev Russet Watvace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With 
14 Maps and 6y Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. II.: MALAYSIA and the 
PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES,. By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D. With 
16 Maps and 47 Lilustrations. 


By A. H. Keane, 


STANFORD ’S 


SERIES OF LIBRARY MAPS. 


NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF ASIA, 


exhib:ting the empires and other -tates of the Asiet c Continent, with a stricter 
regard to their actual boundaries aml divisions chan has yet been attempted in 
any publica:ion of the kin!, The e crvuachments of Russia in Central Asia are 
shown; the physical features of the country are laid down from the latest 
Russian and English military surveys ; roads, railways, canals, caravan routes, 
mountain passes, and submarine telegraph cables are given, and a series of 
scalcs 0: national measures is added. 
Four sheets ; 65 x 58 inches; rro miles to an inch. 
Pr.ces :—Coloured sheets, 355. 

Mounted on rollers and varnished, 43s. 

Mounted to fold ia moroce » case, 6os. 

Mounted on spring roller, £5. 


In the Same series, uniform in size and price. 
EUROPE. Scale: 50? miles to 1 inch. 
AFRICA. Scale: 944 miles to 1 inch. 
NORTH AMERICA. Scale: 83} miles to 1 inch. 
SOUTH AMERICA. Scale: 83} miles to 1 inch. 
AUSTRALASIA. Scale: 64} miles to 1 inch. 
Complete List of the Series gratis on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
LONDON ATLAS MAP OF THE 
PORT OF LONDON. 


" Printed in colours, on stout paper, size 30 by 22 inches. 

Cor prising a large scale map of East London (¢ inches to 1 mile), from the Tower 
Bridge to Woolwich, showing docks, principal wharves, piers, &c., with inset map 
of Tilbury Docks, on the same scale, a chart of the River Thames between London 
Bridge and Grave-end, showing beacons, buoys, and lights, and indicating sound- 
.gs in feet at low water, and a tab!'e of useful information regarding the Docks. 

Price, in sheet, 3s. Mounted on cloth, to fold in cloth case, 5s. 


MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 


The p’oneers in their own particular class.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“The old “urrays......still keep to the front as accurate and trust worthy com- 
panions as well as comely and charming books. '—Pa// Mall Gazette. 
Foreign Handbooks. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE (The Holy Land). A 


Revised Edition, largely rewritten. 


26 Maps and Plans. 18s. 
SWITZERLAND. Two 

Parte. 6s. each. 
NORTH ITALY AND 

VENICE. os. 
CENTRAL ITALY. 9s. 


ROME AND ITS EN- 
VIRONS. 103. 
SOUTH ITALY. 6s. 
SICILY. 6s. 
SPAIN. 2cs. 
PORTUGAL. 
PARIS. 3s. 6d. 
FRANCE. PART II. 
(Central) 7s. 6d. 


12s. 


Edited by Mary Froprick, Ph.D, 


SOUTH GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA. Part 
7s. 6d.; Part IL.. 6s. 

DENMARK AND ICE. 
LAND. 7s. 6d. 

NORWAY. 7s. 6d. 

GREECE, 20s. 

AND TUNIS, 
10s. 6d. 

EGYPT. 15s. 

ASIA MINOR. 138s. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

6d. 


English Handbooks. 


JUST PU 


LINCOLNSHIRE -- Grantham, 


BLISHED. 


Lincoln, Crowland, 


Stamford, Bourne, Boston, Grimsby, The Wolds, skegness, Gainsborough, 


&e 
7s. 6d. 


Second Edition. Revised and largely rewritten. 


Map and 3 Plans, 


““ We can conceive nothing better than the discretion which has been displayed, 
and the knowledge which has been brought to bear with respect to the information 
included. Very valuable features are the architectu al and technical glossary and 
the detailed index.”— Lincolnshire Chronicte. 


BERKS. 6s. 
CORNWALL. 6s. 
DERBY, NOTTS, LEI- 


CESTER, AND STAF-_ 


FORD. os. 

DEVON. js. 6d. 
DURHAM NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. os. 
EASTERN COUNTIES: 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 


and Cambridge. 12s. 
GLOUCESTER. 6s. 
HANTS. 6s. 
HERTS, BED’, AND 
HUNTS. 7s. 6c. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 2s. 6d. | 


KENT, 73. 6d. 
THE LAKES. 6s. 
LANCASHIRE. 6s. 


CYCLIST’S ROAD-BOOK. 


, NORTHAMPTON AND 
| RUTLAND. 7s. 6d. 
OXFORDSHIRE. ‘6s. 
SHROPSHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE. 6s. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 6s. 
SURREY. 6s. 
SUSSEX. 6s. 
WALES (NORTH). 
WALES (SOUTH). 6s. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 6s. 
WILTS AND DORSET. 


6s. 

WORCESTER & HERE- 
FORD. 5s. 

| YORKSHIRE. 

SCOTLAND. 9s. 

IRELAND. 9s. 

ENGLAND & WALES. 


i: 


65 


12s. 


From London, through 


Chichester, Portsmouth,. Southampton, to the New Forest, and back by 


Romsey, Winche-ter, Dorking, Leatherhzad, and Epsom. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


Detailed Prospectus of the Series gratis on application, 


Road Atlas at the end of the Book 


Illustrated by a . 


STANFORD’S 


SERIES OF TOURISTS GUIDES. 


With Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo. cloth. Price 2s. each. 
BERKSHIRE. | HAMPSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
CORNWALL. LONDON (ROUND 
DERBYSHIRE. ABOUT). 

NORTH OEVON. SOMERS#TSHIRE. 

SOUTH DEVON. | SUFFOLK. 

DORSETSHIRE. | WARWICKSHIRE. 

ENGLISH LAKE DIS- YORKSHIRE, WEST 
TRICT. RIDING. 


ENGLISH LAKES. 
District. 
by the Rev. H. D. 
Keswick. 6s. 


With 8 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views. 
Rawns.ey, Vicar of Crosthwaite, and T. BAXEWELL, of 


Practical Guide to the English Lake 


Niath Edition. Revised 


** A more useful companion, we can honestly sav, could not be found. . . . Let 
every visitor to the Lakes take Mr. Jenkinson’s volume and never part company 


with it. If, wich it in his pocket, be fails 
ever loses his way, it will not be the fault 


Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists gratis on application. 


to see anything that be ought to see, or 
of his guide." —Spectater. 
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